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Synthetic Resins 
From Natural Rubber 


By Herman Alexander Bruson 


of the Rohm and Haas Company, Inc. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The talks delivered at the technical 
conferences held from time to time at Gibson Island, 
Maryland, under the sponsorship of the Department of 
Chemistry of Johns Hopkins University, are informal in 
nature, and as frontier problems are discussed few papers 
based on these talks are ever published in the technical 
press. Because of the importance of his subject, we pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Bruson to prepare the following paper 
for publication in THE RUBBER AGE. It was presented 
by the author on July 21, 1936, at the Gibson Island 
Symposium on Synthetic Resins. 


INCE natural rubber is essentially an unsaturat- 

ed hydrocarbon of high molecular weight, having 

the empirical composition (C;Hs),, and is as re- 
active as the simple olefines toward chemicals which 
affect a double bond, it is not at all surprising that rub- 
ber should have been subjected to all the known re- 
agents which are at the disposal of the chemist for 
effecting addition, substitution, or condensation re- 
actions with unsaturated compounds in general. 

The classical investigations of Harries, showing that 
the rubber hydrocarbon is built up of polymerized iso- 
prene units, is helpful in visualizing the various 
changes which rubber undergoes upon chemical treat 
ment Although there is considerable uncertainty as 
to whether the isopentene groups are arranged in 


chains or rings or combinations of both, it is generally 
accepted that each C;Hg group in the rubber molecule 
contains one double bond, and that the number of such 
C;Hg, units is very large—possibly hundreds or even 
thousands per mole of rubber. 

For simplicity sake, it will be assumed that the rub- 
ber hydrocarbon contains predominantly the following 
grouping: 
“Ha CHs 

| 
= C-CH2-CHs-CH =C—CH,2-CH2-CH 

The rubber industry depends primarily upon the re- 
action of rubber with sulfur to yield vulcanized rub- 
ber. Unquestionably, the reaction occurs at the dou- 
ble bond. Depending upon the amount of sulfur used, 
and the conditions of vulcanization, products varying 
in physical properties from soft, elastic, resilient ma- 
terials to hard, dense, brittle masses, so-called hard 
rubber or Ebonite, are produced. The proper com- 
pounding of the components with other materials, such 
as metal oxides, fatty acids, softeners, fillers, rein 
forcing agents, age-resistors, accelerators, etc., to pro 
duce articles of utility, is the art of rubber manufac 
ture. 

Other chemicals which are capable of adding to dou- 
ble bonds may function as vulcanizing agents. These 
include selenium and tellurium, as well as their chlor- 
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ides, also sulfur chloride and sulfur thiocyanate. An- 
other interesting group of vulcanizing agents are the 
organic peroxides and ozonides, such as benzoyl per- 
oxide or rubber ozonide; furthermore, certain nitro 
compounds, such as di-nitro and trinitrobenzene, and 
certain quinones, such as chlorobenzoquinone 

The above vulcanized products are all amorphous 
or resinous bodies. With the exception of hard rub- 
ber, they are characterized by their softness and elas 
ticity. Although swellable, they are, in general, insol- 
uble or difficultly soluble in the ordinary solvents, and 
are relatively non-thermoplastic 
There exist, however, a number of transformation 


products of rubber that are hard, dense, resinous sub 
stances, which are, in many cases, not onlv soluble in 
common organic solvents and useful. therefore. as 


coating or varmishing materials, but are also often 
thermoplastic and capable of being molded, milled, ex- 
truded or pressed, to form objects having an appear 
ance quite different from that ordinarily associated 
with vulcanized rubber These rubber conversion 
products may be grouped into the following classes: 

1. Addition products of rubber 

2. Isomerization products of rubber 

x 


Condensation products of rubber 


Halogenated Rubber 


Due to its unsaturation, rubber readily takes up 
chlorine. Upon passing chlorine into a dilute chloro 
form solution of rubber, a light yellow or white crum 
bly material can be obtained having the composition 
(Cy9Hi4Cle ) \t ice temperature, a _ material 
(CyoHyeCle), is formed. Both addition and substitu- 
tion therefore occur, hydrogen chloride being evolved. 
It has recently been suggested by Kirchhof that the 
initial addition product (CyoHy¢Cl,), which might at 


first be formed, loses hydrogen chloride to form an 
unsaturated bond which then takes up additional halo 
gen. Such reactions are quite common with simple 
tertiary olefines e., olefines ontaining an unsaturated 


carbon atom which carries no hydrogen atom. Chlor- 
inated rubber is manufactured today with a chlorine 
content of about 60-65%, corresponding to between 6 
and 7 chlorine atoms per CyoHy4¢ 

Various methods for conducting the chlorination 
have been proposed. One method utilizes 4 solution 
of rubber in an appropriate solvent such as carbon te 
trachloride, which is agitated and cooled while chlor 
ine 1s passed in. Heat and catalysts, such as iodine or 
ultra-violet light accelerate the rate of chlorination 
Other solvents, such as benzene, can be used. since the 


formation of cl ororubber takes place faster than the 
: Smal , : 
tormation ot chlorobenzene. In order to obtain chloro 
rubber which will give solutions of low viscosity 
te 4 mttina e } . , 
adapted for painting or brushing, the rubber before 


] 1 fior ; 1) ts; ; ‘ ” : 
iorination 1s isticated or “broken down” on mill 


ch 
rolls, or treated with mild oxidizing agents such as air. 
By chlorinating at elevated temperatures or in the 
‘SCT . if | I} | bi | , 

presence of alkalies to bind the hydrogen chloride 
formed, chlororubber having a greater stability and 
lower viscosity is obtained 

After chlorination is con plete, the solvent is re 


moved by running tl 


ie solution into water and agitat 
| ’ | ‘Tt 

ing the mixture while passing in steam This leaves 

the chlororubber in the form of small whitish. fibrous 


shreds or crumbs which can readily be dried and han 


dled, or ground to a fine powder. The addition of a 
small quantity of aromatic amine is said to prevent the 
development of hydrogen chloride on storage 


As commercially obtained, chlororubber is a white 
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At the present time, the most important 
resinous derivatives of rubber which are 
manufactured commercially, as listed by the 
author, are as follows: 


Product Trade Name 


Chlorinated Rubber “Tornesit” 
Rubber Hydrochloride “Marsene” 
“Pliofilm” 
[somerized Rubber “Thermoprene” 
Modified Isomerized Rubber “Plioform” 
“Plialite” 








powder having a specific gravity of 1 5. It is stable 
to temperatures up to 150°C., at which temperature it 
begins to turn brown. The product is incombustible. 
When exposed to an open flame, it chars w ithout burn- 
ing. It is soluble in benzene and its homologues (tolu 
ene, xylene, solvent naphtha), esters, (ethyl acetate, 
butyl acetate, dibutyl phthalate, tricresyl phosphate), 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, tetralin, and drying oils. It 
is insoluble in water, alcohols, glycerine, gasoline or 
petroleum oils. In the form of coatings, the product 


is resistant to acids or alkalies, and gives tough, ad- 
isually p emented 


lesirable coatings. 


herent films on wood or metal. It is 
and plasticized to obtain the most « 
In the unpigmented form, the films are transparent 
and slightly yellow. Chlorinated rubber can be molded 
at 125° C. and 1000 Ibs./sq. in. pressure to give a 
transparent light yellow lustrous mass. 

Rubber reacts with bromine to form a tetrabromide 
(CyoHigBry), which readily splits off hydrogen bro- 
mide. Rubber bromide condenses with sodium phen- 
in alkali 


ate to form a rubber phenol which is soluble 1 
and capable of coupling with diazotized aromatic 
amines, These resinous materials are at present of 
no commercial significance. JIodine adds to rubber to 
form an unstable compound (CeoHgel¢ 


Rubber Hydrohalide 


Hydrogen chloride adds to the double bond of the 
rubber hydrocarbon to form (Cs;H»9Cl)x. On passing 
hydrogen chloride into a chloroform solution of rub- 
ber, the viscosity rapidly falls, the color darkens, and 
a thin solution of rubber hydrochloride is formed. 
When precipitated with alcohol, it forms a white fib- 
rous mass. The product is soluble in aromatic hydro- 
carbons and chlorinated hydrocarbons. It readily loses 
HC! when heated. It can be almost entirely dehalegen- 


ated by heating with metallic zinc or with pyridine. 


Rubber hydrochlorinated to the extent of 80-90% is 
useful as a film-forming material. The film is trans- 
parent, light in color, very flexible, tough and elastic, 
and resembles Cellophane. 

By using liquid anhydrous hydrogen chloride both 
as a solvent and as a hydrochlorinating agent for rub- 
ber, Gebauer-Fuelnegg and his associates were able to 
obtain almost instantaneous reaction between the rub- 
ber and hydrogen chloride at low temperatures. The 
excess hydrogen chloride was then evaporated off, 
leaving a new form of rubber hydrochloride having 
improved properties as regards stability and color. 

The hydrobromide, or hydro-iodide of rubber, are 
of no commercial significance, due to their high cost 
and instability. 

Rubber reacts with dry hydrogen fluoride in ben 
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zene solution to form an isomerization product which, 
when precipitated with alcohol, is a white, thermoplas- 
tic solid, capable of being molded under heat and pres- 
sure to form transparent objects. Apparently, very lit- 
tle, if any, addition of hydrogen fluoride to the double 
bonds occurs. 

The isomerization products of rubber above re- 
ferred to are an interesting class of thermoplastic res- 
inous materials which are becoming of increasing im- 
portance. 

As stated before, the removal of hydrogen chloride 
from rubber by means of zinc powder or pyridine, 
yields a white powder containing only a trace of chlor- 
ine. Harries referred to this material as “alphaisorub- 
ber.” 

By reacting upon a benzene solution of rubber with 
concentrated sulfuric acid, a crumbly inelastic product 
is formed which represents a conversion product of 
rubber having the empirical formula (C;Hs),. These 
materials were thoroughly investigated by F. Fisher 
and his associates in this country, and the products 
found to be useful as molding materials, adhesives, 
and coating compositions. It was found that by mill- 
ing concentrated sulfuric acid into rubber and heating 
the mixture to about 130°C., an exothermal reaction 
occurred. The rubber became hard and dense and 
lost its characteristic softness and elasticity. The dark 
tough products obtained could be rendered soluble in 
organic solvents such as hydrocarbons, and used as 
adhesives for bonding vulcanized rubber to steel. 

By using varying proportions of sulfuric acid or 
other compounds of. the general type, R-SO2X, where 
R represents an organic radical or hydroxy group and 
X represents chlorine or a hydroxy group, compounds, 
varying from tough balata-like or leathery materials to 
hard, brittle, shellac-like substances could be obtained. 
When carefully purified, these conversion products 
were found to be isomeric with the rubber hydrocar- 
bon. Among the useful reagents suggested for this 
purpose are aromatic sulfonic acids or sulfonylchlor- 
ides, such as Pp toluene sulfonic acid, phenol sulfonic 
acid, and p-toluene sulfonyl chloride. 

The tough, non-friable heat-plastic rubber conver- 
sion products obtained by the above processes. were 
found to have a density of 0.97 to 1.00, a tensile 
strength at 22°C. of 1000 to 5000 pounds per square 
inch, and a softening temperature of 55 to 105°C. 
They melt with decomposition at temperatures from 
about 160-250°C. to form thick, brittle, resinous ma- 
terials. 

The halides of amphoteric metals, such as ferric 
chloride, stannic chloride, aluminum chloride, and an- 
timony pentachloride, likewise isomerize rubber to 
thermoplastic, tough or brittle products, when heated 
with solid rubber. In benzene solution, rubber reacts 
readily at ordinary temperature with stannic chloride, 
titanium tetrachloride, or antimony pentachloride, to 
form colored addition compounds. These compounds 
can be isolated by carefully removing the solvent and 
excess of the metal chloride in high vacuum. Analyses 
of products carefully made from purified rubber, in- 
dicated that rubber hydrocarbon combined with these 
metal halides in the following ratios, respectively: 
(CsHs)ieSnChy; (CsHs)iTiCly; (C5Hs)5.SbCls. 
Upon treatment with alcohol, acetone, or water, the 
metal halide is split off and the (C;Hs), isomer of 
rubber is precipitated as a white powder. These isom- 
ers are readily soluble in hydrocarbons to give thin so- 
lutions. They are moldable to give pale transparent 
objects. Similar isomers are obtained from rubber 
and boron fluoride or fluoboric acid. 
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Commercial products which are modified isomers, 
are manufactured from rubber and chlorostannic acid, 
H2SnCle. These products are chloro derivatives of 
isomerized rubber. They have many valuable proper- 
ties in the coating and molding fields, primarily be- 
cause of their pale color, inertness, and insulating 
properties. 

When heated at 250°C., in ether solution, rubber 
forms a series of unsaturated cyclization products 
which are whitish powders, and physically resemble 
the isomers from rubber obtained by the action of sul- 
furic acid or of metal halides. 

By heating rubber at 250-260°C. with diatomaceous 
earths or porous surface-active substances, such as 
bleaching clays having a slightly acid reaction, similar 
conversion products are obtained which, upon hydro- 
genation, yield very pale, almost colorless hydrocar- 
bon-soluble resins. 

An entirely different type of rubber conversion 
product is obtained by treating rubber with aliphatic 
per-carboxylic acids at low temperatures; for ex- 
ample, per-acetic acid. The products obtained are 
whitish, powdery or fibrous materials which are solu- 
ble or greatly swellable in the lower alcohols (methan- 
ol, ethanol) or in acetone. It is probable that they 
contain alcoholic hydroxyl groups which are partly 
acylated by the acids employed. In this respect they 
would resemble cellulose acetate. They can be molded 
or used as coating compositions. 

There are finally a number of resinous condensa- 
tion products of rubber which are of technical interest. 

Rubber, for example, condenses with phenol in the 
presence of mineral acids or metal halides to form res- 
inous alkyl (rubber) phenols. These products are al- 
kali-soluble. It is probable that the aromatic nucleus 
adds to the tertiary unsaturated carbon atom just as 
in the case of isobutylene. Rubber also undergoes the 
so-called ‘‘Formolite” reaction, analogous to the simple 
olefines, upon treatment with formaldehyde and con- 
centrated sulfuric acid. The product is a hard, resin- 
ous mass. This reaction can be modified by the pres- 
ence of phenol to give a rubber derivative of the phen- 
ol-formaldehyde resin type. 

The hydrogenation products of rubber may find ap- 
plication as resins. They are completely saturated and 
do not undergo oxidation. Depending upon the con- 
ditions of hydrogenation, oily to viscous transparent 
materials are obtained. 


Coal Tar Carbon Black 

HE development of a carbon black comparable to 

the American product has finally been achieved 
by Germany, according to a report from the American 
Consul at Frankfort-on-Main to the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the Department of Commerce. The German 
product, which is based upon naphthalene, a derivative 
of coal tar, is now in commercial production and is be- 
lieved to be rapidly replacing American blacks previ- 
ously supplied for practically all of the country’s high 
grade black pigment. 

Several months ago the German government placed 
an official restriction on exports of naphthalene, and it 
is now believed that this action was taken at the re- 
quest of German manufacturers who wanted to be 
assured of an adequate supply of this raw material be 
fore entering production on the new carbon black. This 
black, incidentally, is considerably higher in cost, ac- 
cording to report, than that imported from the United 
States and other countries, a situation overlooked 
because of the difficulties surrounding foreign ex- 
change. 





Economics of 





Russias Synthetic Rubber 


By O. Osipov-Schmidt 


Head of the Central Department of the Rubber Industry of the U.S.S.R. 


Because of the recent attention given to the synthetic 
rubber produced by the U.S.S.R. (Sovprene) in the tech- 
nical press, although little actual information as to the 
chemical and physical properties or the actual process 
used in producing this material has been made available, 
the following article describing the economics of Russian 
synthetic rubber, which is reproduced from the July, 1936, 
issue of the “Bank for Russian Trade Review,” should 
prove of interest—EDITOR. 


Hk industrialization of the Soviet Union would 

have been incomplete without the establishment 

of an independent rubber industry. Socialized 
industry and the defence of the country require imper- 
atively a home source of rubber which fully supplies 
the demands of the U.S.S.R. This source of rubber 
has now been established and at present we can say 
with confidence that the U.S.S.R. has definitely set 
up its own rubber production industry. 


Branch of Socialized Industry 


The production of synthetic rubber, which was first 
conceived five years ago, is developing into a powerful 
branch of socialized industry. It controls a number of 
large plants and a chain of experimental stations. The 
U.S.S.R. is also building a number of enterprises 
which will secure for the country by 1937 the satisfac- 
tion of all its requirements in rubber from home 
sources 

It is well known that the consumption of rubber is 
regarded as one of the principal indicators of the tech- 
nical development and defensive capacity of a country. 
It is therefore of interest to know that next year the 
U.S.S.R. will assume second place in the world after 
the United States as a consumer of rubber, a place at 
present held by Great Britain 

As a producer of rubber the U.S.S.R. in 1937 will 
assume third place after Great Britain and Holland, 
two countries which are practically monopolistic pro- 
ducers of world rubber at present. However, even at 
e Soviet Union occupies first place 


the present time th 
in the world as far as effective utilization of capital 
investment in the rubber industry is concerned. If the 
assertions of economists are true that the capital in 
vestment in rubber plantations of the various States 
exceed 1,000 million dollars, while the annual output is 
900,000 tons, on which one million workers are en 
gaged, then we must assume that the Soviet capital 
higher results in 


i 


investment will 


1937 
] 


Labor productivity is nine 


produce considerably 


times as great in the U.S 


S.R. as in the capitali ubber plantations, in spite of 


the unscrupulous exploitation that goes on in those 
plantations. The essential difference in labor produc 
tivity in the U.S.S.R. and in those countries is mainly 
explamed by the superiority of the socialized economy 
and Soviet conditions of labor Another factor is the 
advantage of factory production of rubber over planta 





tion production, because in the factory complete mech- 
anization of all the processes is possible, and a continu- 
ity of labor is achieved as well as a more economic 
utilization of raw materials. 

The whole organization of work and the system of 
production of synthetic rubber is rationalized and or- 
ganized so as to avoid loss. 

As a result of all this the amount of labor expended 
for the production of one ton of rubber is considerably 
lower in the U.S.S.R. than in the case of plantation 
rubber. According to various calculations of special- 
ists the cost of one ton of dry, packed rubber delivered 
to the port of Colombo varies between 864 and 1,440 
working days. Taking into consideration all the labor 
expended in the production of one ton of synthetic rub- 
ber in the U.S.S.R. (i.e., growing of potatoes, produc- 
tion of alcohol. manufacture of synthetic rubber, and 
so on) it occupies 485 working days. If we take into 
account the utilization of various by-products then the 
number of working days-is further reduced to 340 to 
360. That is only a quarter of the cost of plantation 
rubber. 

It must be stated, however, that the production costs 
of rubber in the U.S.S.R. are still high, but these can 
and should be reduced to a fraction of the present cost. 

At the present time the by-products are not being 
fully utilized. The introduction of the Stakhanov 
movement should also assist in increasing production 
and reducing costs. The increased harvest of po- 
tatoes which is constantly proceeding is another factor 
which will bring down the costs. The previous cal- 
culations of the costs were based on the production of 
12 to 15 tons of potatoes from one hectare of land, 
while the Liebknecht Collective farm in the Moscow 
area has already achieved a harvest of 50 tons of po- 
tatoes per hectare. With such a crop of potatoes it 
would be possible to obtain two tons of synthetic rub- 
ber from one hectare, and this would reduce the cost 
to one quarter of the present figure. 


Need for the Synthetic Material 


Natural rubber does not fully satisfy the principal 
requirement of modern technique, particularly as far 
as transport is concerned. After a three-hour run at 
50 km. per hour the temperature of a tire reaches 100 
to 140 degrees; driven for 48 hours at this speed the 
resistance of the tire made of natural rubber decreases 
to about one-third, while the tire made of synthetic 
rubber retains its resistance. This has been proved by 
repeated tests made by the Leningrad Works 

Dr. Weber, the head of the tire manufacturing de- 
partment of the “Continental” factory, in Germany, in 
reply to complaints by users on the quality of tires stat- 
ed that the quality of the tires manufactured by the 
firm is not inferior to that of two or three vears ago 


(Continued on page 282) 
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Aluminum and Rubber 


Both Products are Parallel from Many Angles Including Historical 
Background, Versatility, Etc., and are Being Used in Combination 


By R. T. Griebling 


luminum Company of America 


LUMINUM and rubber are strikingly parallel. 
Both, for instance, have small beginnings: In 
two days’ time, only a few hundred pounds of 

aluminum can be made in a single electrolytic cell, and 
only a fluid ounce of latex can be taken from a rub- 
ber tree. 

While both are versatile materials, the applications 
of aluminum and rubber to industry are definitely) 
limited so long as they remain in the pure state. The 
versatility is achieved by the proper use of alloying 
ingredients in the case of aluminum, and of the chemi- 
cals which are compounded with rubber. 

Further parallels may be noted: Aluminum and rub- 
ber find their greatest application in the transporta- 
tion industry. Rubber goes into tires and tubes, into 
motor suspensions and shock absorbers. Aluminum is 
used for pistons and connecting rods, cylinder heads, 
bus and truck bodies, in the construction of railroad 
cars and streamlined trains. 

Both the aluminum and the rubber industries’ are 
young. Plantation rubber dates back to 1900, when 
rubber trees first began to be cultivated extensively 
as the result of the farsightedness of Sir Henry Wick- 
ham. The present-day aluminum industry had its in- 
ception in 1886, when a discovery by Charles Martin 
Hall revolutionized the metal world. Aluminum had 
been known since 1825, but very little of it had been 
used. It was costly, once far above the price of gold 
or silver, and its applications were largely confined to 
jewelry and laboratory research. The supply of alum- 
inum ore should have assured an inexpensive metal, 
for aluminum is the most plentiful metal in the earth’s 
crust, being almost twice as common as iron and much 
more abundant than copper. Aluminum was costly 
only because the method of making it was costly. 


Hall Process Still in Use 


Hall invented a process for the inexpensive produc- 
tion of aluminum, which brought the price of the metal 
down to a point where it could compete with the every 
day metals of commerce. (Today the price of alum- 
inum, in ingot form, is approximately twenty cents 
1 pound). The Hall process is still in use. It gave the 
world a metal which found its way into the manufac- 
ture of many commodities. 

Rubber is employed in the fabrication of aluminum. 
It is used in punches for forming work, in soft gaskets 
for testing leak-proof castings, in expansion dies and 
pressure rings. The bushings of flexible couplings used 
in motor drives are of rubber, as are conveyor and ele- 
vator belts. Both hard and soft rubber is found in 
the rolls used in the foil mills, and in the transfer rolls 
of the foil printing presses. 


Minor may be the use of rubber in the packing for 
aluminum tubing, which is protected from the scuffing 
and abrasion by rubber washers, yet it shows how ver- 
satile the application of rubber has become. It is used 
in the liners of aluminum Mason jar caps and other 
types of closures, over and above the more obvious 
uses of rubber in the form of hose, tires for trucks 
and dollies, insulation for switchboards, and shock ad- 
sorbers for laboratory instruments. 

Just as rubber found its way into the aluminum in- 
dustry, so aluminum may be found in the rubber in- 
dustry. It has a number of qualities which make it of 
particular value in the manutacture of rubber. Alum- 
inum is immune to attack by sulfur and some of its 
compounds, many of which are to be found in rubber 
factories. It is light in weight and easily handled, it 
does not cling to rubber during processing, and it con- 
ducts heat rapidly. 

The strength of aluminum alloys has long been 
known. They can be made as strong as structural 
steel. There is hardly a metal which can be obtained 
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Aluminum molds, similar to this one of the Donald Duck 
novelty made by Ferriot Brothers, Akron, are used by many 
rubber factories. 
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in so many forms as aluminum. It is available in plate, 
sheet and foil; bar, rod and wire; in structural shapes 
and extruded molding; in tubing of various shapes; 
in sand, permanent mold, and die castings; in forg- 
ings, pressings, and stampings ; in screw-machine prod 
ucts and rivets. It can be joined by all types of weld- 
ing, by riveting and other types of mechanical joints, 
and can be fabricated easily into special and intricate 
forms of apparatus 


Aluminum Used in Making Hose 


The use of aluminum in the rubber industry 1s not 
new, but year after year new applications are devel 
oped which present an ever-changing picture. A new 
use of aluminum is in the building of oil suction hose 
Sections of rubber hose, whose inside diameter may 
be as large as & in., are made in 50-ft. lengths. Each 


end is equipped with a cast aluminum nipple and flange 
From nipple to nipple aluminum reinforcing wire 1s 
wound spirally, and sometimes two lengths of wire are 
used to obtain added strength and stiffness. Where 
one ply or wire . used, the bore of the hose is al 
ways smooth, the wire being hidden by the various 
plys of rubber n two-ply hose the bore may be 
either smooth or rough, depending on the uses to which 


it may be put. Some companies preter two-piece nip 
ples, with the Hang: Ss casi separately, while others pre 
fer the one-piece nipple with flange cast integral with 
the nippl 

The suction hose is used in transferring gasoline or 
oil between tankers and dock. It is made by wrapping 
sections of uncured rubber and frictioned duck around 
a long mandrel. Then, if a two-ply aluminum rein 
forcement is desired tor a hose with a smooth bore, 
wire is wound in a spiral around the rubber core. If 
a rough bore is preferred, the wire ts wrapped first 
Additional lengths of rubber sheet are placed over the 
wire. The mandrel is then placed in a vulcanizer and 
the rubber is cured. Great emphasis is placed on the 
firm adhesion of the rubber to the nipples, for great 
strength is required of both rubber and metal. The 
hose must be leak-proof, for a leak can cause con- 
flagration which may result in loss of life and prop 
erty 

The lightness of aluminum facilitates the handling 
of the hose; less labor is required in connecting it. 
light-weight aluminum is also helpful during as 
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sembly, for shop workers find it easier to handle than 
other heavier wire. Aluminum is used for oil suction 
hose because of its non-sparking qualities and resis- 
tance to corrosion. It adds to the safety of the equip- 
ment. 

Another of the newer uses is the manufacture of tire 
rims for bicycles, trucks and buses. These aluminum 
rims are not only lighter in weight and more rigid 
than the older type of rim, they are also resistant to 
corrosion. Lightness is a principal advantage here, for 
by the use of a lighter material the unsprung weight of 
the vehicle is lessened. For better performance as 
much unsprung weight as possible should be elimin- 
ated. This not only lessens tire wear, but also causes 
less inconvenience to passengers. Light-weight wheels 
start and stop quickly, perform better on turns, and 
consume less energy. 

Aluminum serves a very useful purpose in the rub- 
ber plant when made into safety caps for shear plates. 
The function of a shear plate is to prevent a mill roll 
from breaking under severe overloads. Tremendous 
pressure is exerted on the steel rolls which calender 
rubber. When an overload occurs, the shear plate is 
the first to fail, thus relieving the rolls from the load. 
Safety caps of aluminum are placed in such a position 
that they take the brunt of the thrust of the roll axle. 
Their strength is accurately estimated. They are so 
designed that they will give way before the roll breaks. 
\luminum was chosen because it has less variation in 
shear value from piece to piece. 


Increased Use of Aluminum Molds 


The manufacture of rubber articles, such as dolls, 
balls, toys and small parts, is often accomplished by 
the use of a few molds rather than a great number. 
When only a few are needed it is uneconomical to 
make them from die castings, for the prorated cast 
of the die for the small numbers is rather high. Yet 
it is imperative that a finish comparable to that of a 
die casting be obtained. A number of mold manufac- 
turers have solved this problem by the use of a proc- 
ess which produces a pressed permanent mold casting. 
Molten aluminum is poured into a cast iron box. As 
the metal solidifies, the matrix is forced into the hard- 
ening metal at pressures of from 2,000 to 3,000 lb. per 
sq. in. This procedure gives great density and a beau- 
tifully smooth finish to the mold surface. 





Multiple molds, like this one of Pluto the Pup, used by Seiberling Latex Products Company, are often made of aluminum. 
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The extreme accuracy of a die casting is found 
the aluminum pressed inserts made for tire molds. 
Wrought material is heated to the forging temperature 
and then pressed, much in the same manner as the 
pressings described above. The desired shape of the 
finished product must be fairly simple, if advantage 
is to be taken of the pressing, for it is impossible to 
make undercuts by this method. 


Adhesion and Non-Adhesion Problems 


The questions of adhesion and non-adhesion—as 
they pertain to aluminum—have been exhaustively 
studied by the rubber industry. The fact that alum- 
inum did not adhere to rubber was one of the princi- 
pal reasons for its use. But suppose, for a certain 
job, a metal was wanted which would adhere firmly 
to rubber. Aluminum, under ordinary conditions, 
would be unsuitable. Yet its many other qualities for 
use with rubber made the consideration of this metal 
very tempting. If aluminum could adhere well to rub- 
ber, then it could be used for tractor track links, valve 
stems, water bottle unions, and many miscellaneous 
parts. A start was.made by using aluminum powder 
in the manufacture of solid rubber tires. It was found 
that this use increased the adhesion between the metal 
band and the base. Several cements and coatings have 
been developed which give good adhesion of rubber 
to aluminum, especially on small parts. 

Other possibilities suggest themselves. Aluminum 
foil may replace Holland cloth in the calendering of 
rubber. Thin sections of rubber are sometimes sepa- 
rated with difficulty, and the foil may help to preserve 
the perfectly smooth surface needed for certain work. 

More extensive use of a processed bauxite residue 
as a pigment material for “_ ber is anticipated. Baux- 
ite is the ore from which aluminum is obtained, and 
the residue is an inert powder which acts as a filler. 
\luminum monohydrate and trihydrate have shown 
some promise as a reinforcing agent in certain rubber 
compounds. 

Aluminum foil as a package for rubber goods 1s 
coming into vogue. By packaging rubber in this man- 
ner, it is protected from light, its worst enemy, for the 
thin wall foil is opaque and does not permit light 
to strike the rubber. 

The outstanding property of aluminum and its al- 
loys is lightness. Aluminum weighs only a third as 
much as iron or copper, and is thus particularly adapt- 
able to movable equipment such as molds, forms, cur- 
ing trays, tire building drums, and cores. Weight sav- 
ing reduces operating fatigue, minimizes the possibill- 
ties for accidents, increases production and lowers op- 
erating costs. 

The lightness of aluminum has brought about the 
renovation of existing plant equipment, and in each 
case has saved thousands of dollars which otherwise 
would have been spent in rebuilding. The substitu- 
tion of light alloy castings, shapes and plate for heavier 
materials in conveyors, housings, and rubber working 
machinery has eliminated the need for costly build- 
ing operations and for the modernization of struc- 
tures not designed to carry heavy equipment. 

Aluminum and its oles will conduct heat rapidly, 
with better heat transference than is obtainable with 
most common metals. Aluminum will conduct heat 
four times as well as iron, and, when in contact with 
steam, will not form a scale, thus eliminating the 
cause for cold spots in equipment such as tube molds. 
It is extensively used in dipping and curing forms for 
articles made from liquid latex. There rapid heat trans- 
fer is essential. 
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The beginning of an oil suction hose: uncured rubber is laid 

on the mandrel, heavy aluminum wire is wrapped around this 

form and attached to the cast aluminum nipple at the end, 

additional rubber is laid on top of the wire, and then the 
entire hose is cured in a heating chamber. 


Particular pains are always taken in the rubber in- 
dustry to avoid the possibility of contaminating the 
various products with foreign particles. It has been 
found advantageous to cover the wooden table tops 
in mixing rooms, calendering shops, and making-up 
departments with aluminum sheet. Aluminum is also 
used in lining storage bins and any surface against 
which rubber, from uncured bale to finished product, 
is placed. 

Other uses of aluminum in the rubber industry in- 
clude molds for mechanical and molded goods, sponge 
rubber and hard rubber goods, mandrels for curing 
puncture-proof tubing, forms for latex dipping, garden 
hose couplings, full circular tire retreaders, full cir- 
cular tread inserts for tire molds, full circular retread- 
ing molds with steel tube for the steam chamber, tube 
and tire molds of the individual vulcanizer type, con- 
veyor links, heater tree connections, mandrels, air- 
plane wheels, foil for curing hard and soft rubber, 
rivets for airplane wing de-icers, tire building drums 
and cores, machine parts, extruded sections for mak- 
ing mechanical molds, tracks, tumblers, conductor 
cable and bus bar, latex cups, coagulating pans and 
tanks. Much aluminum is used in the anode process, 
too, where dipped goods of exceeding fineness and 
strength are manufactured. 


Miniature Tires from Aluminum Molds 


Highly competitive as the rubber industry is, it dares 
not take a chance on losing any business. When a 
manufacturing’ concern brought out an aluminum 
wheelbarrow last spring with a pneumatic tire in- 
stead of the usual iron one, rubber companies jumped 
to produce the desired tire, even though there was no 
hint of a great future market. The tire was made 
an aluminum mold. The aluminum wheelbarrow nts 
a hit. As a result, many rubber tires are now sold for 
this new use. 

Similarly, the Soapbox Derby started out a few 
years ago as an annual affair held in a few localities. 
It was a success from the start. Competitors in the 
derby are boys between nine and fifteen who make 
their own racers in their backyards, then try for the 
prize late in August. While the rules of the derby pre- 
vent the boys from spending more than ten dollars on 
their vehicles, they realize the value of good tires, and 
how much these can do to help them win. And so, 
while the rest of the racer may be made from pack- 
ing boxes and junkyard axles, the tires are usually 
pneumatic and are made of the best rubber procurable. 
These tires, too, are made in aluminum molds. 
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Rubber Exhibits at the 
Great Lakes Exposition 


EVERAL rubber manufacturers are among the 
exhibitors at the Great Lakes Exposition, in 
Cleveland, being held in commemoration of the 

centennial year of the incorporation of the community 
as a city, with the exhibit of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company being the most prominent, in addi 
tion to being the largest exhibit of any one manufa 
turer or organization at the exposition. Other rubber 
manufacturers displaying their wares include the Ohio 
Rubber Company, the Forest City Rubber Company, 
and (,oodvear 

The Firestone ex] 
is situated at the eastern end of the boulevard which 


ibit, housed in its own building, 


runs between the Automotive and Hall of Progress 
Buildings on the exposition grounds. In the fore- 
ground of the building are the now-famous singing 
fountains, skirting a pool, and surrounded by a flow 
ered lawn. A replica of that exhibited by Firestone 
at the World’s Fair, in Chicago, the sprays of the 
fountains, which change colors by means of a battery 
of colored lights, are seen for many miles around. 
Inside the building Firestone has on exhibit a wide 
variety of rubber products. One interesting section is 
given over to the actual production of miniature rubber 
automobiles, all the steps from the raw material to 


the finished product being shown the visitor. As a 
be purchased on 
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souvenir, these toy automobiles may 
the spot as thev leave the production line The full 
line of Firestone passenger car and truck tires and 
tubes is also on exhibit, as well as batteries, brake 
lining, spark plugs, and other products 

Passing through the grand archway in the center 
of the building, the visitor comes upon an unusual 
sight, one indicating Harvey Firestone’s interest in the 
agricultural field as a growing market for rubber 
products It is a typical American farm, complete to 
the smallest details, with real live cows and chickens 
adding to the authenticity of the scene 

Around the farmyard are ranged tractors and other 
necessary implements to the operation of the modern 
farm, each of these vehicles being equipped with rub- 








Rubber-tired equipment is on display in this typical 
American farm which is part of the Firestone exhibit 


ber tires. The majority of this equipment came direct 
from Mr. Firestone’s farm in Columbiana, Ohio. 
where experiments on rubber-tired equipment consti- 
tute a continual practice. 

The Firestone exhibit is rounded out with a mario- 
nette show, motion pictures of the Indianapolis 500- 
mile race, and Ab Jenkins’ run of 3,000 miles in less 
than 24 hours on the Utah salt beds. There is also a 
motion picture showing the economical method of 
changing farm vehicles over to rubber equipment. 

\ complete line of “Cro-Pax” Foot Aids is dis- 
played in the Forest City Rubber Company's booth. 
These products, prepared from adhesive combined 
with rubberized cloth and sponge rubber, include items 
ranging from corn pads to ankle supports, all of which 
have been marketed for some time through the syndi- 
cate stores. In addition to the foot aids, Forest City 
has its “Sentinel” First Aid line on exhibit, consisting 
of adhesive tape, cotton gauze and first aid supplies 
in general. 

Forest City maintains a factory at Mansfield, Ohio, 
and an assembly plant at Cleveland. while a factory 

(Continued on page 281) 


A night picture of the Firestone exhibit and singing color fountains at the Great Lakes Exposition, in Cleveland. 
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| Rubber Used 
. In Handling 200-Inch Lens 


Difficulty of Shipping Largest Telescopic Lens 3,000 Miles 
is Solved by Liberal Use of Rubber in Several Applications 


HE world is aware of the extreme care and 

expert workmanship which went into the casting 

of the 200-inch Pyrex lens made by the Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, New York, for use in the 
world’s most pow erful telescope. Few, however, 
realize how important a part rubber played in the sub- 
sequent handling of this valuable piece of glass—its 
packing, shipment, finishing operations, etc. 

Months of careful planning and research preceded 
the day when the molten glass was poured into the 
mold for the casting of the lens, followed by endless 
weeks devoted to the gradual cooling of the mammoth 
piece of glass. Eventually, the glass cooled, the Pyrex 
lens was removed from the mold and was found to 
be perfect in e\ ery respect. 


Crate Dimensions Restricted 


The next and final problem faced by Corning was 
that of preparing this 20-ton glass for shipment by 
train to the laboratories of the California Institute of 
Fechnology, located 3,000 miles away in Pasadena. 
The diameter of the glass necessitated its shipment in a 
vertical position. But even then, owing to its size and 

limited clearances of the railroads, it was neces- 
sary to restrict the dimensions of the crate and the 
thickness of the protective cushion between the glass 
ind the crate. In view of these limitations extreme 
‘are had to be taken in the design of the crate and the 
choice of materials used in its construction. 
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Fig. 1—Section of the sponge rubber pad, 12-inch thick, 
which was placed between the metal crate and the Pyrex lens. 





Fig. 2—Definite pressure was maintained on the gum rubber 
pad separating the crate from the car by means of spring bolts. 


The crate consisted of a metal band of %-inch steel 
plate and two covers of fabricated structural steel. 
The band was bolted around the disc and the two cov- 
ers bolted to the band around its two edges. Between 
the metal band and the glass was placed a protective 
pad of sponge rubber, 12-inch thick, supplied espect- 
ally for this purpose by Goodrich. Fig. 1 shows this 
pad prior to application of band. Sponge rubber was 
selected for this service because it was the one ma- 
terial which, at this reduced thickness, provided the 
necessary cushioning and shock absorbing qualities re- 
quired for the safe handling of the fragile cargo. 

Although this 20-ton glass is nominally classified as 
a 200-inch lens, its actual diameter is 202 inches. As 
a result of the reduction of crate size which was made 
possible through the unique combination of rubber and 
steel, the 202-inch lens was successfully transported 
the 3,000 miles in a crate whose outside dimensions 
measured only 204 inches. 


Additional Uses of Rubber 


In addition to the use of sponge rubber, a pad of 
gum rubber, ™%-inch thick, separated the crate from 
the flat car and a definite sat pc was maintained on 
it by men ns of a series of bolts and springs, as shown 
in Fig. 2. 

Upon arrival in Pasadena the lens was removed to 
the Institute’s cialis equipped laboratory where it 
will remain for many months while undergoing grind- 








Fig. 3—Entire top of the metal table on which lens will rest 
is covered with two layers of l-inch thick sponge rubber 


ing and polishing operations. This work involves the 
removal of ap proximately two tons of glass from the 
surface of the disc. The delicacy with which it must 
be done can best be appreciated by the fact that the 
surface of the lens must be ground and polished to 
an accuracy of within two millionths of an inch. Dan- 
yer of surface distortion through excessive heat gener- 


ation restricts these operations to very short periods, 


tollowed by long periods of cooling. 
Throughout the grinding and polishing operations, 
the glass will rest on a large circular metal table which 


is supported on a heavy structural steel base. Here 
agai sponge rubber is used as a cushion between lens 
and the metal table. The entire top of the table is 


covered with two layers of 1-inch thick sheet sponge 
rubber ( Fig. 3) 

Greatest care had to be taken in the manufacture of 
this particular material to insure absolutely uniform 
porosity. Any variation in this respect would cause 
different pressures on the glass which might lead to 
serious errors in the grinding process. The sponge 
rubber sheets were attached with Plastikon, a rubber 
cement made by Goodrich, which gives perfect ad- 
hesion to metal, is waterproof and will not become 
brittle 

The metal table is so designed that it can be tilted 





Fig. 4—To facilitate mounting of the lens the metal table has 
been designed so that it can be tilted into vertical position. 
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into a vertical position to facilitate mounting of the 
glass (Fig. 4). 

When completed the lens will be removed to its 
home on top of Palomar Mountain in San Diego 
County where it will be mounted in a telescope weigh- 
ing 850 tons and housed in a dome 125 feet high. It 
will be ten times more powerful than any telescope 
now in use and will have a light-gathering power two 
million times that of the human eye. 





Chlorinated Rubber in Paints 


I eins main stumbling blocks to the scope of 
chlorinated rubber finishes are represented by 
sensitivity high temperatures, solubility in organic 
solvents and breakdown on exposure to ultra-violet 
rays, points out an article in a recent issue of Paint 
Vanufacture (London). In these three respects 
chlorinated rubber behaves somewhat like rubber itself. 
Photo-chemical decomposition is automatically  eli- 
minated, according to the article, by the incorporation 
of pigments which (with the exception of whites) in- 
sures retention of the excellent initial gloss of chlori- 
nated rubber coatings for a period of years. 

Dr. Schultze, noted German bio-chemist, discussing 
the chlorinated rubber question before the recent Ber- 
lin Corrosion Conference, stated that heat-sensitivity 
will always remain an inseparable difficulty with 
chlorinated rubber. In this connection, exposure to 
warm liquids may have disastrous results, and chlori- 
nated rubber paints, according to Dr. Schultze, are 
not likely to prove particularly efficient when ex posed 
to warm liquids at temperatures exceeding 60° to 
65° C. The considerably higher limit of 105° C. has 
been found permissible, however, where dry heat is 
concerned. 

Apart from their unquestioned anti-rusting value on 
ferrous metals, chlorinated rubber paints also provide 
satisfactory protection on aluminum and its alloys, as 
well as on other metals. Indispensable for successful 
results, however, is the thorough degreasing and dry- 
ing of the iron surfaces since fats react unfavorably 
upon the drying and adhesive qualities. Special prim- 
ers have been developed, since drying oils do not give 
the best results when the coated structure is constantly 
exposed to water or a high degree of humidity. 

In place of the usual red lead-linseed oil primers, 
chlorinated rubber-red lead primers containing certain 
synthetic, unsaponifiable plasticizers have been suc- 
cessfully employed. These special priming composi- 
tions require a surprisingly short interval for attaining 
the dust-dry stage. It is asserted that a red lead- 
chlorinated rubber primer is sufficiently hard and 
water-repellent within thirty minutes after application 
to be resistant to the action of rain. Under acidic 
conditions the chlorinated rubber — have shown 
good durability over a period of years, while their 
hardness and adhesive strength nah in a considerable 
reduction in damage during transport and assembly of 
constructional materials. 

Unsaponifiable plasticizers must again be incorpor- 
ated if the finishing coat is likely to be exposed to 
water, salt solutions, alkaline liquors, waste liquors 
from technical processes, etc. Under these conditions, 
the article concludes, the pigment content should not 
exceed 50% and should be of maximum fineness. 
Ordinary chlorinated rubber paints dry with extra- 
ordinary rapidity to a tack-free condition, but thor- 
ough drying takes a considerable time owing to the 
remarkable obstinacy with which the last traces of 
solvent are retained. 
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Testing Rubber Footwear 


After Results of Both Laboratory and Service Tests Are Obtained 
Confidence May be Placed in the Former for Predicting Actual Wear 


By W. E. Glancy 


Manager of Laboratories, Hood Rubber Company, Inc. 


HE rubber footwear division, unlike some other 
branches of the rubber industry, such as the in- 
sulated wire, automotive parts, and mechanical 
goods divisions, disposes of its products to distribu- 
tors and consumers who do not need to consider fur- 
ther fabrication, and who for the most part buy with- 
out reference to standard specifications. The United 
States Government, to be sure, does buy large quan- 
tities of footwear and specifications have been written 
to cover its requirements, but in almost no other case 
is this true. Accordingly, the good name of the manu- 
facturer, and experience in the use of such goods are 
very important factors in the making of commitments. 
In view of this situation, this paper considers test- 
ing from the point of view of the manufacturer rather 
than of the buyer. 


Footwear Antedates Tires 


Rubber footwear factories antedate tire factories 
and the earliest rubber footwear was not vulcanized at 
all. Later on it was vulcanized in hot-air, wooden box 
heaters which had no or, at best, very poor circulation. 
With the advent of improved compounding methods, 
better equipment and engineering, pressure vulcan- 
izing, and advance in every direction, it was only to be 
expected that the evaluation of these changes through 
testing would be a prime requisite for a footwear pro- 
ducer. 

Hence, testing on an increasing scale was practiced 
by all companies. There were some fantastic attempts 
to duplicate actual wear through machines which 
would simulate walking. Experience with such devices 
was rather unsatisfactory and inconclusive, and chem- 
ists and control men obtained more valuable informa- 
tion by cutting up the article, testing it by hand for 
correctness of cure, adhesion of parts, etc. 

There were no satisfactory machines for the deter- 
mination of tensile strength of very thin rubber such 
as found on a rubber shoe upper and so machines were 
developed for this purpose. A photograph of such a 
machine is shown in Fig. 1. 

This machine has been in service for 25 years and 
is still doing good work. It is used for determining 
tensile strength and elongation, adhesions, and hy- 
steresis tests. One feature which was unique to this 
machine for many years is the means of correcting 
for the thickness of the specimen, and consequently 
it is possible to reproduce stress-strain curves auto- 
matically. The chart on which such a stress-strain 
curve is drawn indicates the tensile strength at break 
in pounds per square inch. 

This paper was presented at the symposium on the “Limitations of 
Laboratory and Service Tests in Evaluating Rubber Products,” held in 
Atlantic City, N. J., on July 2, under the yo of the American 


Society for Testing Materials, during the 39th Annual Meeting of the 
society. 
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Fig. 1—Hood Rubber Co. Rubber Tester 





The resistance of rubber goods to aging was in the 
hands of men who used their best judgment in com- 
pounding and vulcanizing, but who did net have ad- 
equate tools until Dr. Geer developed his artificial 
aging test. Then it was possible to feel greater as- 
surance about the daily production because results 
could be obtained in 2 weeks instead of 2 years. 


Modern Laboratory Testing 


Today the testing of rubber footwear is as complete 
a procedure as may be found in other branches of the 
rubber industry. Both laboratory and service tests are 
considered to be very necessary helps to the producer. 
The question has been raised as to which is the more 
valuable. Experience indicates that neither is a direct 
substitute for the other, but rather complementary to 
it. The kind and extent of testing will naturally de- 
pend upon the amount of production, the variety of 
product, and the opinion of management as to a rea- 
sonable expenditure for this purpose. New types of 
goods receive more attention than old established lines. 
Tests appropriate for one line of goods often do not 
apply to others. 

Demand for rubber footwear has caused the pro- 
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duction of many kinds of goods. Aside from the com 
mon lines of light rubbers, overshoes, tennis shoes, 
etc., there are special uses, such as for firemen, miners, 
fishermen, lumbermen, farmers, creamery and garage 
workers, basketball players, trackmen and sport walk- 
ers | a h of hese | ills ror a special type of shoe and 
the situation is further complicated by the offering of 
lines for different price classes and for different styles 


or fashions as in women’s footwear. 


\ll types of footwear are examined for correctness 





Fig. 2—Scott Fabric Tester 


of vulcanization his examination consists of a dis 


section of the article, the separation of the different 
parts and the testing of the se parts both before and 
after artificial aging The rubber parts are tested for 
tensile strength and elongation at break and adhesion 


tests are run to prove the bonding ot one part to an 
other. The artificial aging usually consists of expo- 
sure of the part to an atmosphere of oxygen at 300 Ib 
per sq. in. at a temperature ot 60° or 7O° ( for such 
periods of time as experience dictates ( Bierer-Davis 
me thod ) Parts ire ilso ( xposed for Varying periods 

| } | | ; oe ‘ . 
ot time in a chamber in which not ait circula es Im ac- 


cordance with the Geer method 


Specialists examine the daily product for any visual 
evidence of factory mishaps 

Boots equipped vith satety-toe caps are tested for 
the force required to press in the reinforced portion 
\ fabric-testing machine with special attachment is 


adapted to this use \n alternative method is to drop 
a heavy iron weight from a height of approximately 
+ feet and measure the depression caused by the weight 
in striking the toe. A convenient method of measuring 
this is to insert a cake of paraffin or other wax and 
note the flattening caused by the impact 

Very flexible fabric-lined shoes are tested for this 
flexibility feature by measuring the force required to 


stretch the combined fabric-rubber through a specified 


distance 


Eylet-Removing Test for Gripping 


Articles equipped with eyelets are subjected to an 


eyelet-removing test to note the gripping power of 
these parts (Fig. 2) This same machine with a 
slight alteration is used for testing safety-toe caps. 

Resistance to cracking through flexing is determined 
by means of a De Mattia type flexing machine 

Light exposure of dyed fabric uppers, as well as of 
rubber parts, is considered necessary. Practices dif 
fer but natural weathering with and without glass pro 
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tection, ultraviolet arc light, and Fade-O-Meter are all 
in use. 

Still another test to which canvas uppers are sub- 
jected is the “comfort” or breathability test, which con- 
sists of measuring the rate of flow of air through the 
fabric by means of a Gurley densometer (Fig. 3). 
This machine can be used to measure the time required 
for 100 cu. cm. of air under constant pressure to pass 
through a circular area of about 2.9 cm. diameter 
(1 sq. in.) 

Heels and soles are tested for hardness by means 
of a Shore durometer. 

And then of course resistance to abrasion is of con- 
stant interest for all classes of goods. This is deter- 
mined by cutting out specimens from the article and 
using some one of the machines which have been de 
veloped for this purpose. 


Service Testing 


Despite all precautions which may be taken in de 
signing, manufacturing, and laboratory testing, there 
still remains the question of wear. The tests which 
have been described are all very useful in determining 
and maintaining quality, but they do not answer other 
questions such as correctness of construction, insufh 
ciency or waste of material at certain points, proper fit, 
or other unexpected results which have a way of de 
veloping in new articles. 


So it is that basketball teams may be completely 





Fig. 3—Gurley Densometer 


equipped with test shoes because of the severe service 


which they offer. Shoes are sent to Florida to take 
advantage of the light and heat effects when northern 
communities are still having winter. Garages and 


creameries are very suitable places for comparisons of 
goods which are to be subjected to the softening ef 
fects of oils and fats. Fishermen and miners use rub- 
ber boots and “pacs” regularly and are very useful 
for service testing. At times men and young women 
are hired to walk daily, testing out new types of goods, 
Such walkers travel over a prescribed course and reg- 
ister at widely separated points to give evidence of 
their actual service. 


And lastly there is a group of boys and girls ( which 
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often numbers 75) who wear test shoes. Once each 
week, those who have such test shoes report to have 
their shoes inspected by trained workers and by others 
who are interested in the specific tests. In this man- 
ner, any tendencies toward poor service are promptly 
found. 

Finally, there comes the interpretation of results 
and the correlation between service and laboratory 
tests. Peculiarities of the walker or unusual service 
conditions sometimes give puzzling results. Such dis- 
crepancies may be discovered and allowed for by con 
ducting a sufficient number of tests or by mismating 
different shoes and then repeating the tests, so that 
any one type will receive both left and right foot wear 
by the same walker. Structural weaknesses or poor 
workmanship come to light in ways common to most 


of the shoes under test, and may be corrected after 
proper diagnosis. Poorly wearing rubber compounds 
may be interpreted in terms of the physical properties 
of the stocks as shown by laboratory tests. In gen 
eral these service tests result, as might be expected, 
from a study of the laboratory data. 


Summary 


Laboratory and service testing in the rubber foot- 
wear industry are considered desirable and neither is 
sufficient in itself. If one were compelled to dispense 
with either, service testing would be retained. 

The laboratory, however, offers advantages for any 
rubber manufacturer, as, for example: (1) quick re- 
sults, (2) assistance in assuring uniformity and proper 
aging, (3) positive evaluation of equality free from 
the variables of service testing, and (4) money-saving 
alternatives 

\fter service testing has been carried on and labor- 
atory standards of the same article established, a high 
degree of confidence may be placed in the laboratory 
tests for the control of further production. 


Rubber at Great Lakes Exposition 


(Continued from page 276) 


at Toronto handles Canadian sales. W. E. Crofut, 
president of the company, sailed for England _ last 
month with the intention of opening a branch factory 

Nottingham. 

In the Lakeside Exhibition Hall at the exposition 
the Ohio Rubber Company, of Willoughby, Ohio, has 

exhibit its varied line of rubber products, including 
automotive products, mechanical rubber goods and 
molded articles of various kinds. 

Goodyear has confined its connection with the 
reat Lakes Exposition to promotion purposes. Al 
hough it has no direct exhibit on the grounds, two 
;oodyear blimps have been assigned to the Great 
Lakes, reporting from Akron daily, and carrying pas- 
sengers on rides. Changing neon signs on the blimps 
tell a story of Goodyear tires each night. 

On the blimps, passengers are handed a little “‘log 


( 


book” of the trip. The “book” is devoted to Good- 
year’s skyway development, one section informing the 
reader of the part the company plays in the general ad- 
ancement of aeronautics. Two pages are also de- 
voted to the story of Goody ear tires. 

In addition to exhibits of industrial interest, the 
Great Lakes Exposition includes a wide variety of en- 
tertainment features of all kinds, similar in scope to 
those at the Chicago World’s Fair and to the current 
lexas Centennial and San Diego exposition. 
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New Dustless Carbon Black 


NTRODUCTION of a new dustless type of car- 
bon (gas) black has been made by the United Car 
bon Company, of Charleston, West Virginia. Called 
Kosmobile 66 and Dixiedensed 66, these blacks are de- 





Photomicrographs showing irregular shape of Kosmobile 
66 (right) in comparison with regular Kosmobile (left) 


scribed as free flowing products offering the advan- 
tages of being clean to handle and of reducing the 
possibility of flying dust, on mixing with rubber on 
the mill, to a minimum. They are irregular in shape 
and possess a construction that is sufficiently strong 
to withstand handling, yet are stated to be of such tex 
ture as to insure immediate disintegration when sub- 
jected to the action of the Banbury and mill. In con- 
junction with their dustless characteristics, Kosmo- 
bile 66 and Dixiedensed 66 are said to have good pro- 
cessing and reinforcing properties for rubber com- 
pounding and to be manufactured under the most rigid 
control, assuring a high uniformity of quality in their 
physical and chemical characteristics. 


Z-M-L—A New Accelerator 


NON-DISCOLORING — mercaptobenzothiazole 

type of accelerator, termed Z-M-L, which is said 
to be suitable in almost all types of rubber products, 
has been introduced by the Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 
sion of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. The new ac- 
celerator is also said to be particularly useful for 
pre yofing, footwear and other air cured products when 
activated with a dithiocarbamate accelerator (such as 
Monex) or a guanidine. 

Z-M-L is a solid, light yellow in color, and has a 
specific gravity of 1.424. Its solidifying range is from 
85°C. down to 75-70°C., depending on the rate of cool- 
ing and stirring. It is insoluble in water, partly soluble 
in alcohol, and slightly but completely soluble in warm 
benzene. In addition, the new accelerator is chemically 
stable and is not affected by light or by storage over 
long periods of time, according to Naugatuck. Its 
composition consists of 75 parts of Laurex and 118 
parts of the zinc salt of mercaptobenzothiazole, the 
latter being the equivalent to 85% of its weight of 
Captax. 

Advantages claimed for Z-M-L by its manufactur- 
er include the following: complete solubility in rubber 
and low melting temperature insure perfect dispersion ; 
it provides one material combining the accelerator with 
sufficient zinc salt of fatty acids (Laurex) so that 
no added fatty acid need be used in ordinary com- 
pounds; the Laurex present in the accelerator exerts 
its usual plasticizing effect ; and Z-M-L is non-staining, 
non-discoloring and odor is reduced to a minimum, | 
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Russia’s Synthetic Rubber 


(Continued from page 21 2) 


but that shorter life is explained by increased speeds 
and loads of cars, particularly of lorries 

It is true that the rubber grown on the Soviet plan- 
tations is of higher and more even quality than that 
of other countries owing to its greater uniformity, 
the various improvements introduced into the plants, 
and so on; it must, however, be stated that the synthe 
tic rubber is still superior and all the indications are 
that further improvements will be made in its quality. 

Soviet synthetic rubber is already superior to the 
natural product by its endurance, length of life, and re 
\nother great quality of synthetic 
rubber is the complete uniformity possible in its pro 
duction 

The utilization of synthetic rubber is to be ex 
tended to other branches of Soviet industry. Synthetic 
rubber will be used in the production of artificial leath 
er, for the manufacture of rubber shoe wear, and 
for other consumption goods. Such shoe wear is much 
more elegant, light and durable, and costs only half or 
a third the price. The Skorokhod factory is already 
producing a substitute for chamois leather from syn 
thetic rubber 


sistance to heat 


Rubber of various degrees of porosity and at the 
same time waterproof, can be obtained from synthetic 
rubber when worked up with nitrogen under high 
The specific weight of such rubber can be 
reduced to 0.2 to 0.07, that is to only half the weight 
of cork \t the same time : 
proof and heat-proot 


pl essure 


it 1s sound proof, water 
Such rubber can be utilized 
for aviation purposes, water transport and in many 
other branches of national economy. 

Soviet synthetic rubber is to play an important part 
in the introduction of technical progress in the rubber 
industry. The introduction of synthetic rubber has en 
abled the transfer of production of rubber shoes from 
the old hand method to the casting method of the pres 
ent time which is considerably quicker and reduces the 
possibility of waste 

lhe introduction of the Stakhanov movement cre 
ated new possibilities for the development of the syn 
thetic rubber industry. By 1937 the whole require 
ments of the U.S.S.R. will be satisfied from home 
Che instructions of M. Ordjonikidze, Peo 
ple’s Commissar tor Heavy Industry, that 1936 should 
be the last year for the complete mastering of the pro 
duction of synthetic rubber in all branches of the rub 
ber industry must and will be carried out, at the 
workers in the synthetic rubber in 
dustry will do everything to improve their production 


still further and 


resources 


same time the 


thus help the rubber workers 


Effect of Light on Goldenrod 


| l has been definitely established that the leaves of 
the many wild species of goldenrod (Solidago) con 
tain rubber, one series of experiments indicating that 
can frequently be found, while the 
experiments conducted by the late Thomas A. Edison, 
at Fort Myers, Florida, indicated that cultivated gold 
enrod would yield as high as 13% of rubber. These 
experiments proved that the rubber content increases 


as much as 3 to 6% 


with the maturity of the leaves, but as soon as the 
leaves die they lose most of their rubber, whether re 
maining on the plants or lying on the ground. 

With a view to learning whether light is a factor in 
the rapid decline of rubber in the dead leaves, the U 
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S. Bureau of Plant Industry conducted tests in which 
samples were exposed to the sunlight in Cellophane 
envelopes of different colors for various periods of 
time, the use of transparent cellulose in this connec- 
tion having been suggested by previous work on light 
sensitive lettuce seed conducted by Lewis H. Flint. 
The tests conducted by the U. S. Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry were described in a recent issue of Sctence by 
John T. Presley, a member of the Bureau. 

Three species of Solidago were included in the test, 
Solidago leavenworthii, S. altissima and S. fistulosa, 
and the leaf samples were exposed in red, blue, green 
and clear envelopes. Check samples in black paper 
envelopes were exposed with the colored envelopes. 
The leaves exposed in the red, green and blue en- 
velopes showed notable losses in rubber content, and 
those in the clear envelopes lost most of their rubber, 
while material from the black envelopes showed no 
loss, but often a gain. 

Samples of Solidago leavenworthu, which analyzed 
4.39 per cent of rubber at the beginning of the expert- 
ment, gave the following percentages after one week 
of exposure in the different envelopes: clear 3.38, red 
3.63, green 3.75, blue 3.89 and black 4.72. The cor- 
responding percentages after two weeks of exposure 
were 1.98, 2.69, 2.74, 3.28, 6.27; after four weeks 2.00, 
2.69, 2.94, 3.28, 6.00; and after six weeks 1.81, 2.25, 
1.97, 2.65, 5.98. 


Results with the other species were consistent, and 
the data leave no doubt that light is a factor in reduc- 
ing the rubber content of goldenrod leaves 

Analyses were made later of leat material from 
the envelopes that had been exposed and then stored 
for several weeks in the laboratory, and it was found 
that the rubber content of the leaves in the black 
envelopes had not declined but had increased, while 
material from the colored bags showed a further de- 
cline in rubber content. 

Thus the black-envelope sample of S. leavenworthu, 
that analyzed 6.27 per cent after two weeks’ exposure 
in the field, contained 7.34 per cent after six weeks in 
the laboratory, and likewise the samples exposed for 
four and six weeks increased after two weeks in the 
laboratory, from 6.00 to 7.12 and from 5.98 to 6.70, re- 
spectiv ely. 

These data were obtained from samples grown at 
Glenn Dale, Maryland, and were confirmed by sam 
ples from Savannah and Fort Myers, Florida. 


Rubber Outings of Yesteryear 
‘ TARTING with this issue, THE RUBBER AGE 


\J is presenting a series of photographs of outings 
and picnics held by various rubber organizations two 
and three decades ago. On the opposite page two 
photographs are reproduced, the one at the top show- 
ing the group which attended an outing of the New 
England Rubber Club, forerunner of the Rubber Man- 
ufacturers Association, in July, 1906; the second repre- 
sents the attendants at an outing of the same group 
held a year or two later, in 1907 or 1908, the exact 
date not being known. Both of these photographs are 
reproduced through the courtesy and cooperation of 
Alfred A. Glidden, of the Hood Rubber Company, 
Inc., Watertown, Mass. 

This series of former outings is being presented for 
the edification of our readers. It should be interest- 
ing to examine each reproduction as presented and at- 
tempt to identify the individuals in each case, many of 
whom are still actively associated with the rubber in- 
dustry. How many do you recognize? 
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New Equipment 





Farrel-Birmingham Hose Machinery 


4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
|: \CILITY of control and ease of operation are said 
to be the leading features of two redesigned ma 


chines fo iking vering and wrapping air brake 


and rachatot f just introduced by the Farrel Birm 








Top: Farrel-Birmingham Hose Wrapping Machine. 
Bottom: The Hose Making and Covering Machine. 


ingham Company n \nsonia, Connecticut Cone 
machine accomplishes the making and covering of the 
hose, the second being used in the wrapping operation. 


applhed to the inner lin 


ing of the hose and the outside cover stock, and brands 


or trac irks are applied in the making and covering 
machine, the mandre ind hose are transferred to the 
wrapping machine In this machine the wrapping 1s 
removed from a cured hose and simultaneously applied 
to a piece of uncured hose \ continuous spray of 
water is directed on the wrapper as it passes from 
the cured to the uncured hose IKkxcess water drops 


into a cast iron pan under the rolls and is carried away 
by pipe connected to the pan 


In both machines the lower rolls are driven by multi 


V-belt from a 3 h.p. geared motor mounted under the 
machine The connecting gears of the lower rolls 
are machine cut. Gears and belts are fully guarded 


' 
¢ 


lhe top roll revolves by contact with the hose as it 1s 


by the t Pressure is applied 
providing substantial, 


rotated wo lower rolls 
to the top roll by compressed att 
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constant and even pressure, which results in a tightly 
wound and uniformly wrapped hose. Air pressure 
also raises the roll to its top or open position, thereby 
eliminating counterweights. 

Electro-pneumatic control of the roll operating 
mechanism, actuated by a foot operated air valve and 
interconnected with the driving motor, facilitates con- 
trol by providing automatic starting or stopping of 
The motor is equipped with a fully en 


the machine. 
closed dis¢ type solenoid brake. 

The usual unit consists of one combination making 
and covering machine and one wrapping machine as 
seen in the illustration. These machines are designed 
to handle the standard sizes of hose, 1% inch and 1% 
inches inside diameter and 22 inches to 24 inches in 
length, but they can also be arranged for other sizes. 


Taylor Evenaction Valves 


LL-STEEL welded construction features a com 
d pletely redesigned line of diaphragm valve motors 
recently announced by the Taylor Instrument Compan- 
1¢s, Rochester, N \ 


be lighter in weight, stronger, and to have greater re- 


This new construction is said to 
sistance to shock and strains than other types. <A 
smoother, quicker-acting valve motor is obtained, ac 
cording to Taylor engineers, by means of a larger 
molded diaphragm of advanced design, as well as by 
formed impressions in the top plate which provide 


freer access of air pressure to the diaphragm in start 





Taylor Evenaction Valve 


ing, thus insuring an effective initial force \ longer 
and larger diameter spring is also said to permit great- 
er initial compression, less hysteresis and accurate re- 
sponse. Throughout the entire stroke, a ball-bearing, 
roller-bearing stem guide assures a free rolling action. 
Spring and spring adjusting nut, as well as other mov 
ing parts, are fully enclosed, yet are accessible for ad- 
justment or maintenance by removing the side plates. 
Valve position indicator readily establishes the valve 
opening. All parts are said to be specially treated to 


resist corrosion. 
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, Book Reviews 





Annual Survey of American Chemistry. Vol. X. Edited 

by Clarence J. West Published for the National Re 

4 search Council by the Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 
West 42 St., New York City. 488 pp. $5.00. 


The publication of this volume completes the first decade 
f its existence In each issue the editors endeavored to 
over the annual progress made in American chemistry and 
technology, an authority in the respective fields writing the 
pertinent chapter This edition contains chapters on the 
progress made during 1935 in electro-organic chemistry, 
gaseous fuels, petroleum chemistry and technology, ther 
ndynamics and thermochemistry, ferrous metallurgy and 
ther chemical subjects. Like its predecessors, this volume 
ndicates by implication, if not by actual statements, the 
rend in the various fields of pure and applied chemistry in 
he United States. Complete with subject and author in 
Annual Survey deservedly merits a niche in every 


en t’s personal library 


‘ Why Quit Our Own. By George N. Peek with Samuel 
Crowther. Published by the D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 


New York City. 353 pp 


Written by an international trade authority assisted by a 
zed economist and author, this book, according to 
ts preface, “has been conceived and written not in a 
isan spirit, but solely in an effort to take the question 
national prosperity and well-being out of the realm of 
ere words and theory and to discuss them on the sure 
yasis of fact.” In effect, however, the book constitutes an 
ittack on the farm and foreign policies instituted by the 
Iministration The introduction of each new 
cultural move, its cause and effect, together with its 
eaching results, is treated with by the co-authors. Ap 
imately half of the book consists of a reprint of six 
rticles by Mr. Crowther which appeared under the title 
and Out” in the Saturday Evening Post 
* - 


“Retarder W”. (Laboratory Report No. 196) Rubber 
Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 6 pp. 

The effect of “Retarder W”, a retarding material de 
bed as a specially treated form of salicylic acid, on 
various accelerators, including Acrin, the Zenites, and 
hers, in different stocks, such as carbon black, dry heat 
ured and several compounds, is treated with in this re 
The advantages of the material in meeting varied 
requirements are discussed, with particular stress on its 


ue in preventing bin-curing and scorching 
e 


Witco Products. Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 136 pp 


Data on more than fifty of the various chemicals, oils 
ind pigments manufactured and sold by Wishnick-Tumper, 
resented in this booklet, all of it in convenient refer 
Technical information, specifications, propet 
ties, applications and general commercial information are 
vered Che booklet is indexed by consuming industries 
nd then grouped into sub-classifications. The complete 
tco line for the rubber industry is, of course, included 


Pneumatic Equipment for Horse Drawn Vehicles. By 

\lexander Hay Published by the Rubber Growers’ 

( \ssociation, 19 Fenchurch Street, London, E. C. 3, Eng- 
} and. 20 pp. 


a t 1 


This is another in the series of booklets being written 
Mr. Hay, associated with the R.G.A., to further the us¢ 
rubber products in the agricultural industry It de 
3 ribes and illustrates several current uses and suggests 


we inv more 


N 
19 9) 
VI 


Boiler Feed Water Treatment. By F. J. Matthews. 
Distributed by the Chemical Publishing Co., of N. Y., 
Inc., New York City 


256 pp $5.00 


Covering the well-established processes of water soften- 
ing and the usual methods of control, this book, published 
in England and distributed in this country by the Chemical 
Publishing Company, also gives a succinct and easily under- 
standable account of methods of treating boiler feed 
waters developed in the past decade In addition to de 
scribing the characteristics of various natural boiler waters, 
it treats with the action of sodium aluminate as a soften 
ing agent, zeolite softeners, the treatment of alkaline 
waters, colloidal conditioning, and other topics pertinent to 
its subject The theoretical considerations and practical 
applications are well proportioned throughout the book. 

- 


Z-M-L—A Rubber Accelerator. Issued by Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 8 pp 


This literature describes a new accelerator, a non-dis 
coloring mercaptobenzothiazole type, suitable for use in al 
most all types of rubber products. Its characterization is 
outlined, its advantages are discussed and data are given 
on its use in typical commercial stocks, including white air 
cured compounds, tire tread, wire insulation and molded 
compound stocks Tensiles, aging and scorching results 
are given. 


* 
Pneumatic Equipment for Farm Tractors. By Alexander 
Hay. Published by the Rubber Growers’ Association, 
Inc., 19 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3, England. 


This bulletin, the first of a series to be published by the 
R.G.A. on the use of rubber in agriculture, treats with 
pneumatic-tired farm tractors. Written by Alexander Hay, 
the agricultural liaison officer of the Association, it de 
scribes the development of the pneumatic tire and then 
goes into a detailed explanation of the advantages of 
pneumatic-tired tractors over tractors equipped with ordi 
nary wheels. Such angles as fuel consumption, non-skid 
devices and life of rubber tires are discussed, as well as 
experiences with tractors equipped with pneumatic tires. 

o 


Government Interference with the American Industrial 
System. By Allen W. Rucker, in collaboration with 
N. W. Pickering. Distributed by the Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn, 12 pp 


As its title implies, this treatise, 17th in a series of book- 
let-editorials prepared by the co-authors, treats with the 
efforts of the Government to regulate American industry. 
According to the co-authors, “Neither higher wage rates, 
shorter working hours nor rising industrial prices are the 
formula for business recovery” but, in the name of thou- 
sands of manufacturers, they call upon the Government 
for “relief from interference in business, freedom to re- 
store flexible wage rates and working hours, and education 
of labor to seek higher annual incomes through greater 
productivity instead of through higher wage rates.” 

* 


Falk Speed Reducers (Parallel Shaft and Right Angle). 
The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 56 and 
60 pp., respectively. 


Issued simultaneously, these two bulletins (No. 1100 
and No. 2100) fully describe the different types of speed 
reducers featured by Falk. Bulletin 1100 describes in de- 
tail the line of parallel shaft (or herringbone) speed re- 
ducers, with both sleeve and roller bearings, rated accord- 
ing to the “Recommended Practice” of the American Gear 
Manufacturers Association, and is complete with specifi- 
cations, ratings, service factors and directions for selecting, 
as well as dimensions and applications. 52 different sizes 
in capacities from 1 to 1000 h.p. at 100 r.p.m., with 45 
different standard ratios, are covered. The second bulletin 
(2100) describes the right angle speed reducers, both hori- 
zontal and vertical types, the units described covering 
a ratio range from 1.5:1 to 518:1 and ratings of 1 to 1200 
h.p. at 100 r.p.m 
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ditorial Comment 


| \ BOR conditions in 
4 the Akron rubber fat 


} 


Testing : swag 
tories have been tar trom 
Grounds Satistactory for more than 


three vears Settlement ot 
the recent Goodvear five-week strike was apparently 
only a temporary stop-gap during the peak period of 
+] 


; 


ire production, with management making the greatel 


concessions. So often have sit-downs taken place in 
factories of Goodyear and Goodrich in the past 
six months that the managements of both companies 
intimated serious reprisals \pparently rubber labor 
leaders realized the significance of this intimation as 
viewed from the fact that the Goodyear and Goodrich 
locals of the United Rubbet1 Workers went on record 
ofhcially as opposing “unauthorized” sit-downs 
Although on the surface these leaders are apparently 
smoothing out minor difficulties, they are, in fact, gird 
ing tor a major battle with the rubber factories Three 
months ago the U.R.W. started an intensive organ:za 
tion campaign to embrace the entire industry with re 
percussions felt in rubber centers throughout the coun 
try Now comes word that rubber labor has allied 
itself with John L. Lewis and his Committee for In 
dustrial Organization, with the result that industrial 


umionization will displace craft umionism in the rubber 


industry \lready the Goodyear local has launched a 


campaign aimed at attracting membership from. the 
office per sonnel 


\s yet, the C.1.Q., favoring industrial unionization, 


g 
has to prove 1 selt This it intends to do in three 
helds, i.e., rubber, steel and automotive These helds 
are “open territories,” and will be testing grounds for 
the C.1.0) 

. 


|! is freely admitted 1 


governmental circles 


Problem or ct ae 
‘ inal the edera race 
Solution? (Commission's. relentless 


battle to force Goodyear to 


cease and desist” tr inting alleged special price 
privileges to Sears-Roebuck was indirectly responsible 
for final passage of the Robinson-Patman Act which 
went into effect in June he Act is frankly aimed at 
the abolishing of prices termed “discriminating”. The 


1 
} 


report is current that Goodyear abrogated the mail 
order tire contract voluntarily rather than contest its 


purported mvalidation in view of the fact that it is 


ther half dozen different 


more concerned wit! itis Oo 
} } ++! 7 ] . 
legal battles witl i government now in various 
courts 
| +l, | 4 as ] - ] swine . . . ose _— : 
r the ecdera ide Commission senses victory in 


the tact that Goodyear surrendered its contract with 
sears-Roebuck it will apparently be a short-lived vic 
tory. Undoubtedly the constitutionality of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act will come before the courts within the 


next few months, and, according to an unofficial census 


of legal opinions, it is destined to be treated in the 


same manner as several other of the unfortunate New 


Deal measures. 


In the interim it is difficult to foretell what effect the 


anti-price discrimination bill will have on “big busi 
ness." For the most part the large corporations, in 
cluding those in the rubber industry, have adopted a 
‘“wait-and-see”’ attitude. The law seems to be in a 
complete state of confusion insofar as its rightful in 
terpretation is concerned, its principles applying with 
With the statement that ques 
tions coming before it will be questions of fact and not 


but little uniformity 


of law, the Federal Trade Commission has announced 
that it will issue no rules or regulations defining what 
constitutes unfair trade practices under the Act 

In view of the general air of confusion surrounding 
the Act, the fact that its constitutionality is seriously in 
doubt, and other factors, it seems to be evident that 
in abrogating the Sears-Roebuck contract Goodyear 
had more in mind than legal surrender to the F.T.C 
via the terms of the Act. It ts possible that (,oodyear 
reasoned that it could make use of the production 
alloted to Sears’ tires for its own brands. There are 
several other plausible reasons for mutual cancellation 
of the contract. As far as Sears-Roebuck is concerned, 
it is believed that it has viewed recent Akron labor dis 
turbances with apprehension and prefers to have avail 
able several sources of supply rather than a single 


source, 


7 

Beever the current re- 
striction scheme is 

working to the satisfaction 


Question 
of Supply 


of European-owned rubbet 
estates seems to be self 
evident. The price of rubber has risen to respectable 
levels from the producers’ standpoint Rubber manu 
facturers, as a rule, are not particularly anxious for 
a low price per pound, but do seek some point of 
stabilization. More than that, however, they are con 
cerned with a ready source of supply 

If the high rate of domestic consumption continues, 
as is expected, and the shipment tonnage continues to 
de line, as it has for a period ot several months, then 
there is the strong possibility that only a 3 to 3% 


} 


months supply will be on hand in this country by the 


end of the year, whereas a six months supply is con 
sidered necessary 

Since a continuation of the present statistical posi- 
tion, with a corresponding decline in available domestic 
supply, would undoubtedly force the price of rubber to 
abnormal heights, a situation neither the American 
manufacturers nor the signatories to the restriction 
scheme desire, it seems logical that the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee should take the neces 
sary steps to avoid it, either by granting increased 
quotas to the respective producing countries or by 
permitting increased shipments, or both. 


~ 


_— 
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inaication that the Goodyear action in 
cancelling the Sears-Roebuck contract 
would be followed by similar actions by 
tire manufacturers presumably in the 
same predicament, Both U. S. Rubber, 
which has been supplying tires to Mont- 
gomery-Ward since 1931, and Goodrich, 
which does a large private brand tire 


Robinson-Patman Act Forces Goodyear Co. 
‘ to Terminate Sears-Roebuck Tire Contract 


Goodyear Will Continue Its Appeal Against Federal 
Trade Commission’s “Cease and Desist” Order, While 
; P ° . business with oil companies, may en- 
Sears-Roebuck Turns to Eight Smaller Tire Concerns counter diticeineadt Gis Reblasens Pet 


; man Act if their respective contracts are 
somewhat similar to that cancelled by 








ECAUSE the provisions of the recently enacted Robinson-Patman 
j ; ‘age i aa so. a cm Goodyear, since both organizations sell 
law, which became effective June 19, 1936, rendered it difficult, 1f not Neg Th a : “eye Be 
° . : . eS a ; ry = ae Ps . 2 R : oO dealers on a wide scaie., 
impossible, to continue to manufacture special brand tires for Sears, Roe- The Rohimeon-Patman Act. which is 
buck and Company, the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company announced an amendment to the Clayton Anti- 
the termination of the contract between it and the mail order house on July Trust Act, is an anti-price discrimina- 
16. The contract, under which Goodyear has been producing tires for tion law aimed at abolishing the buying 
Sears-Roebuck under that organization's specifications since 1926, normally advantages enjoyed by chain stores and 
would have expired in 1942. No sales have been made to Sears-Roebuck mail order organizations. Its = 
; ae : . ( aca . tionality has not yet been tested in the 
by Goodyear since the enactment of the law on June 19. According to P. : eg 
W Litchfeld catiieas ai Kenan a Date ie on hall Federal courts, although it is practical- 
P Atchheld, president of Goodyear, the company “was unable to fulh ly certain that such a test will be con 
the requirements of the contract’”’ because of the terms of the law. ducted, probably in the Fall. 
' Phe Goodyear-Sears contract had Cancellation of the Goodyear-Sears 
been under investigation by the Federal contract was hailed by the independent 
Trade Commission for the last several indicated that eventually two things must tire dealers. George J. Burger, secretary 
vears, the Commission alleging that it happen: the business must be replaced of the National Association of Inde- 
v tended t reate a trade monopoly and or the number of employes reduced. pendent Tire Dealers termed it “a move 
constituted “unfair trade practices.” Cul- Termination of the contract aroused that will benefit all dealers.” Referring 
; minating a series ot hearings in leading considerable speculation as to. the to the Robinson-Patman Act, cited by 
cities throughout the United States over sources to which Sears-Roebuck must (Goodyear as the reason for relinquishing 
a three-year period, the F.T.C. handed turn to get its tires. According to re the $100,000,000 contract, he called it 
lown a “cease and de sist” ordet ivainst port, eight companies will share the “the most constructive piece of lewxisit 
Ps Goodyear last March business previously held solely by Good tion ever adopted in the nation.” Ca! 
year, these being Fisk, Lake Shore, ing the erstwhile contract “cancerous”, 


Decision Promptly Appealed 


Pharis, Gates, Pennsylvania, Dayton Mr 
Goodyear promptly ap Rubber, Mansfield and Inland. Although 
pealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals, Col. Charles F 


3urger stated that “the tire indus- 
try from this point on will show a more 
Speaks, president of definite profitable future for the man 


claiming that the contract involved was Fisk, at first denied that the company .fecturer and independent dealer an.J 


not in violation of the anti-trust laws as had received a contract to make part of we teel certain that no additional bat 
they stood at the time the case was the Sears-Roebuck tires, he later ad- der. vill be placed on the consumer.” 

heard as charged by the F.T.C. Despite mitted that Fisk will turn out such tires Goodyear is expected to considerably 
the abrogation of the contract, Goodyear on “a trial order basis.” Although no broaden its sales and advertising cam 


definite number was specified in the pre 
liminary contract, according to Col. 
Speaks, he stated that Fisk could handle 
a good portion of the requirement since 
tal production, these tires being sold on the plant has a capacity of 15,000 tires a 
a cost plus basis. Practically all of this day with 3,000 workers. Early reports 
indicated that Fisk would produce 4.000 ° 
tires a day for ccavg Racheah for a six- Drops Molded Ball Line 

week period with some reports putting The manufacture of inflated rubber 
the total trial order at 100,000 tires. balls and sponge rubber balls “until fur- 
ther notice” has been discontinued by the 


has announced that it will press the ap- paigns on independent dealer business 
this Fall in an effort to replace the pro- 
duction lost on the termination of the 


Sears-Roebuck contract 


veal in the circuit courts 
Production of tires for the mail order 
house constituted 6% of Goodyear’s to- 


special production was centered in the 


\kron plant and it is understood that 
, Goodyear will utilize the production fa- 
cilities heretofore absorbed by Sears- 


} Roebuck’s special brand requirements 


Small Companies Within Law 


for the manufacture of its own brand Miller Rubber Company, Goodrich sub- 
i tire lines [he smaller tire companies can pro- sidiary, of Akron. The company ex 
In a recent issue of the Waungfoot duce tires for the mail order house pressed regret at the “necessity for this 


Clan, Goodyear house organ, Mr. Litch- without conflicting with the terms of 
held pointed out to employes that it the Robinson-Patman Act 


action” and stressed the fact that it per- 


because they tains only to the lines of molded in- 





might have been possible to retain some 
of the mail order business on another 
arrangement if it were not for the un- 
settled labor conditions in Akron, He 


have, for the most part, no large dealer 
organizations whose interests would be 
endangered. 

Up until this writing there has been no 


flated and sponge rubber balls. The 
company is continuing its lines of beach 
balls, inflated toys, balloons, dolls and 
general novelties. 
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SURVEYS INDICATE CONCERN EXPRESSED 
GOOD TIRE POSITION . . . OVER RUBBER SUPPLY 
Coming Events 
; _ ne September 16-11. Rabber Division, Increased crude rubber consumptiot 
: al Nese! A.A : William pean fotel, Fitts with fewer shipments of crude rubber 
Ba e€ an ex sn - \ ountries participating in t restric 


October 6. Los Angeles Group, Ru mi scheme, 5 causing apprenensiol 
r Di \ 


by American manufacturers combined 


: \ ivision. "eh s Angeles. ver the future needs of 1 countr 

ene : Calit Although foreign sources are inclined t 

‘ t tion, ° the belief that an adequate si pply Ss nol 
. 1929 \ October 6-7. Rubber Section, National endangered by the present consumpti 
m th Safety Council. Atlantic City, N. J production ratio, leading American rub 
e ber executives hold that not less than a 
13% th the April 12-15, 1937. Rubber Division, six-months’ world supply is adequate 

‘ . 4 ™, ' \ ( ~ (} ipel H 11 Nort] Car ] na lj the prese ‘ risiit ’ nitit es 


ss than 3% September 13-17, 1937. Rubber Divi proximate only 3 t + months based 








based . ( n, Jf Ri hester, N \ upor actual abs rptior n the first halt 
rnd Kits that the of the year, estimated nsumptior 

T te 1 OOO.000 the second half. and rubber producti 
es tl car j ‘ uit n th for the entire year permitted under the 


I 
. ‘ restriction scheme 


‘bout 21,000,000 tires to the = RECEIVING BIDS ON World carryover at the start of 1936 
: re ee INDIA TIRE PLANT __ “Ss 586,000 tons, the carryover for th 


lb Wann t 0 SOOOO f end of 1936 eing estimate it 329.000 
eplacement irk ximate as tn , tons World consumptiotr rom Janu 
: : , - A ly roe 1) VVeClls, who Vas pp ter ‘ ‘ ’ ' 1 
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‘ , P Bs CT! ine I trustec the | lla 111 7 . 
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( 11S . , veal Because ot I s Statistica I Ss 
ni nt t ft t fancy nt seve! proposa t take et tne 
aes , . pou! ‘I , ' , , tion, American manufacturers are cot 
+] i ‘ ‘ \ Weil re (Ono) factor nave €e! . , 
i ( al ( » , ce ed with a sudde sh ig sup 
‘ . +4 hen . ‘ ‘ r ( VC iri Are ( ‘ il¢ i) . ‘ , 
in it was ears a e p ; that will force rubber prices sk gh be 
Mert? eer ie Xeconstruction Finance Corporation, the or ' ' 
sibility i va Ips g S : fore the International Rubber Regula 
, Ma , : itter rganizatiot } i! 1 $200.04 . 
resel ell I ( Ss Sul : , tion Committee can meet the Ssituatio1 
not that thon , , action ( ‘ . n the plant | ’ 
Vey é la Lith : ict ‘ ' \ ncreasing the quotas tor exports 
wae , ‘ } Cie Althou details i t ia 
A en mM Was Ca ae , : from producing countries lowing 
> 1 ‘ , fers omitted ( eC nade i . ‘ 
vl I LYS idditional production by signatories, 
4 , / oe thi rie Ss una t lat tne , : 
th } ‘ } 
10% j ( MAT CY ( { 
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LOS ANGELES GROUP 
HAS FISHING TRIP 


Thirty-six members and guests of the 


Los Angeles Group, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., using two chartered boats, en- 
joyed a fishing excursion out of San 
Diego on Sunday, July 26. The boats 
pulled out at 4 o'clock in the morning, 
the last one returning to port by 7 
P.M. Prizes were awarded only for 
tuna, yellowtail and white sea bass, and 
were won by the following: 

Fred Woerner (Goodyear), Phil 
Drew (Goodyear), W. J. Haney (Kirk- 
hill), Ed Royal (Royal), Al Teakle 
(Pioneer), H. H. Hummer (Firestone), 
Charles Lamb (West American), and 
W. R. Hucks (Goodrich). All of these 
were in the first boat. Prizes in the 
second boat went to R. R. James (Good- 
year), Walter Hain (Goodyear), Ted 
Needham (| S. Rubber), Walter Votl 
(Akron Standard Mold), Martin Breuer 
(DuPont), Bill Reeder (U. S. Rubber) 
Ross Morris (Goodyear), and Cliff F 
Neville (l > Rubber ) 


Prizes, which included fishing acces- 
sories of all kinds, were donated by the 
following companies \merican Cyan- 
amid and Chemical Co., Blue Star 
Mines, J]. M. Huber, Inc., H. M. Royal, 
Inc., San Francisco Sulphur Co., and 
the Western Shade Cloth Company. The 


nop tl } ‘ > 
1 several cash prizes 


Group also donate 
Guests accompanying the members of 

he Group included Al Teakle, fore- 
man of _ the alender department, 
Pioneer Rubber Mills, Pittsburgh, Cali- 
a, and W. G. Nelson, manager of 


yroducts control, U. S. Rubber Products 
Co., In it Detroit 
Many of the members brought along 


their wives and families and a big 
family supper was held at the Golden 
Lion Inn, at San Diego, on the night 


preceding the excursion. On the day o 


the fishing trip the women of the party 
attended the San Diego Exposition at 
Balboa Park. Headquarters for the en- 
re party were maintained at the Pick- 
vick Hotel. Ed Royal, of H. M. Royal 
Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 
mittee in charge of all arrangements 
No meeting of any kind is scheduled 
\ugust, the first Fall 
meeting of the Group being planned for 


Oc tober 


headed the com- 


for the month of 


the first Tuesday 


BRITISH TIRE EXPORTS 
SHOW 6.2% DECLINE 


\s compared with the corresponding 
period of 1935, British tire exports in 
the first six months of the current year 
leclined 6.2%, while a 164% decline 
was noted in comparison with the first 
six months of 1934, according to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce. The total exports of pneumatic 
tires for 1934, 1935 and 1936, respective- 
ly, being 698,753, 622,883 and 584,045 


Comparing British tire exports in 
this period with those in the same peri- 
od of the preceding year, it is noted that 
exports to British territories suffered a 
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“BLOCK ISLAND” GROUP CAPTURES SWORDFISH! 





The “Block Island’’ Group and proof of its “meeting” 


The self-termed “Block Island” Group 
of the Rubber Division, A.C.S., con- 
sisting of a large group of rubber ex- 
ecutives whose enthusiasm for deep sea 
fishing is second only to their business 
interests (although rumor holds it other- 
wise), held its ninth annual meeting at 
Block Island, off the Rhode Island coast, 
on August 1 and 2. Meetings were held 
at the Eureka barracks and on board 
the good ship Harold C 

According to report, many interesting 
“papers” were presented, but these were 
not made available to the industry-at- 
large. One such “paper”, which is said 
to have aroused considerable favorable 
comment, was that delivered by Dr. 
“Tzaak Walton” Herron on “Medicine as 
Applied to Swordfishing.” 

\t one of the many meetings held on 
the Harold C. the members decided it 
was high time to have a complete com- 
plement of officers, and therefore the 
following “officers” were selected by 
unanimous approval: 

Dave Scott, commodore; Butch Ham- 
ister, vice-commodore; Bill  Cisney, 
diver; Walter Geldard, feeder of the 
fishes; Dave Shirk, photographer; Stan 


Krall, harpoon bender; Bob Casey, 
keeper of the collar; Frank Ward, star 
board bluefisher; Howard Andersen, 
port bluefisher; Jack Coe, sword curer; 
Ike Herron, chief pharmacist’s mate; 
Curley Curtis, active surgeon; Gib 
Madge, naval constructor (absent on of 
ficial duty); Duke Bridgwater, naval 
Roy Hanslick, sun 
worshipper (ordinary); Bill Higgins, 


sun-worshipper ; 


European representative (absent on as 
signed duty); Bruce Silver, chaplain; 
Lem Foutz, absent with leave; Cabby 
Bartle, A.W.O.L.; Jr. Scott, quarter- 
master; Fred Stevens, cabin boy; Speed 
Dodge, skipper ; Harold Dodge, lookout ; 
and Popeye, oiler 

Determined to live up to their respec- 
tive “official” titles, the “officers” of the 
group captured a giant broad-bill sword- 
fish, weighing approximately 300 pounds. 
This feat was doubly impressive, since 
the captured swordfish was one of only 
eight caught that day off Block Island 
by a fleet of about 50 boats. Unfor- 
tunately, the group failed to catch three 
sharks (one of which was wounded) 
and a marlin. Another meeting will be 
held in the near future 








loss of 8.4 per cent, while the trade loss 
in exports to foreign countries was but 
4 per cent. The largest loss—95.2 per 
cent—was registered in exports to the 
Irish Free State, which may be account- 
ed for by the beginning of operations of 
a tire manufacturing plant in_ that 
country 

Exports to New Zealand also declined 

15.5 per cent and the explanation 
may be increased tire exports to New 
Zealand from Australia. Analysis of 


British tire exports to foreign countries 
in the same two periods shows loss of 
trade with Belgium, 36.6 per cent, and 
with Spain 74.4 per cent—again the ac- 
tivities of local  tire-manufacturing 
plants. 

\nother serious loss in British tire ex- 
ports was registered in the trade with 
Italy, only four tires being exported to 
Italy in the first 6 months of 1936 as 
compared with 3,256 in the same period 
of 1935. 
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Goodyear Granted Preliminary Injunction 


Curbing Labor Board from Holding Hearings 


Action of Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
Prevents the Board from Taking any Additional Steps 
Until the Fall—A kron Labor Showdown Drawing Closer 


_o Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company’s fight to prevent the 
National Labor Relations Board from holding a public hearing in 


Akron on the company’s alleged 


“untair labor practices” moved a step 


closer to victory on August 4th when Justice Jennings Bailey, of the Dis 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court, granted the company a preliminary in- 
junction restraining the labor board from holding a scheduled hearing. 
[he court’s action prevents the board from taking any further steps until 
the Fall at which time Justice Batley will hear Goodyear’s plea for a per- 


manent injunction restraining the Government agency from proceeding 


with its charges 


lt is likely that the hearing in the Fall will prove to be 


a Supreme Court test of the constitutionality of the labor board. 


Justice Bailey's decision culminated a 
series of events during July between 
Goodyear and the labor board The 
origination of the charges against the 
tire company occurred several months 


ago when the United Rubber Workers 


filed charges with the board against the 
(;oodvear Industrial Assembly Two 
months ago, Sherman H. Dalrymple, 


president of the union, as well as sev 


eral other union officials and organizers, 


were beaten bodily and driven’ trom 
Gadsden, Alabama, where they had gone 
to organize the workers in the Goodyear 


lactory im that 


tr, 


Accused of “Encouragement” 


Che rubber union, immediately after 
this occurrence, amended its complaint 
to the labor relations board, which in 


turn issued a complaint against Good 


vear alleging that the company “encour 


aged and acquiesced in” the Gadsden at 
tacks and that it dominated and financed 
the Industrial Assembly This com 


plaint, issued on July 11, by Ralph A 
Lind, regional labor relations director at 
Cleveland. set a hearing on the charges 
for July 21 at the Summit County 
Courthouse 

The complaint also alleged that Good 
vear has encouraged the formation and 
development f the Stahl-Mate Club, 
formed since the five-week strike at 
(,oodyear several months ago, which, ac 
cording to the labor board, “exists tor 
the avowed purpose of disrupting mem 
the United Rubber Workers.’ 


1 


other “untair labor prac 


bership of 
\ long list 
tices” were included in the ymmplaint 
On July 16, Goodyear filed an action 
in the District Court in the District of 
Columbia challenging the constitutional 
ity of the National Labor Relations Act 
and requested a writ to enjoin the labor 
board from proceeding against it under 
charged that 


the complaint. Goodyear 


the citation made by the board was “un 

fair and unwarranted” and amounted to 
a repetition of the propaganda issued by 
the more intemperate union spokesmen 
in their campaign to force an enlarged 
membership The constitutionality of 
the Act was challenged on _ several 








grounds. On the following day, July 17, 
District Supreme Court Justice Oscar R 
Luhring issued a temporary restraining 
order against the labor board preventing 
the hearing scheduled for July 21 at 
Akron, 

Approximately two weeks later, the 
National Labor Relations Board asked 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court 
to deny the injunction plea (filed by 
Goodyear a few days after it had se 
cured the temporary restraining ordet 
frem Justice Luhring) contending that 
under the labor relations law a court of 
equity does not possess jurisdiction in 
these disputes because the law states that 
a company when cited must seek relief 
in the appeals courts 

The board contradicted Goodyear’s 
defense that it was not responsible for 
the Gadsden attacks and stressed the 
point that issuance of an _ injunction 
would seriously hamper the accomplish- 
ment of “important governmental ends.” 
Despite this plea, Justice Bailey granted 
Goodyear a preliminary injunction re 
straining the board from holding a pub 


hearing 


Disturbances Continue 


Despite the banning of unauthorized 
sit-downs by both the Goodyear and 
Goodrich locals, which constantly dis 
rupted production in both factories last 
month, especially at Goodyear, these oc- 
currences are being continued. Feeling 
is flaming high at Goodyear, with such 
incidents as non-union workers being 
forced to leave the plants, violence in 
and out of the factory, extended sit- 
downs, and other acts, taking place al- 
most daily. Goodyear’s success in its 
battle with the National Labor Relations 
Board has only served to increase the 
bitterness of union workers throughout 
the factory Union workers, it is 
charged, attempted to break up a parade 
held by the Stahl-Mate Club last month 
which preceded a picnic, although union 
officials denied the charge 

The rubber workers union has allied 
its interests with that of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization headed by 
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John L. Lewis, an organization former- 
ly associated through individual indus- 
trial unions with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and which has been out- 
lawed by that body. The C.I.O. favors 
industrial rather than craft unionization. 

The Goodyear local of the United 
Rubber Workers, last month became the 
first rubber union to start a drive under 
the C.I.0O.’s banner and is seeking to 
form one union for all types of Good- 
year workers including office employes. 
The C.1.0. has also undertaken the or- 
ganization of Goodyear workers at the 
Gadsden plant, replacing U.R.W. organ- 


1zers. 
Showdown Drawing Near 


Unless Akron labor groups change 
their tactics, it is inevitable that a show- 
down take place in the near future, with 
a major strike involving most of the 
large rubber factories in Akron taking 
place. Rubber manufacturers have been 
forced to grant one concession after an- 
other to the unions, including a pay rise 
last May when tire prices were raised, 
in view of the fact that the season was 
at its height and each sit-down and labor 
disturbance proved costly to the man- 
agements. 

However, peak activity in the tire in- 
dustry will be over in the next few 
weeks, the tire makers have stepped up 
production in plants outside of Akron 
and have stored huge inventories in 
leading cities, Goodyear, as an example, 
having taken over an eigl t-story ware- 
house in Detroit so that shipments of 
original tires may be continued despite 
difficulties at Akron 

Since hours and wages are 
not the cause of the disturbances, it re- 
mains only to place the blame for the 


reputedly 


continuous labor bickerings on two fac- 
tors, i.e., seniority rights and the deter- 
mined effort of the rubber unions to in- 
crease membership to a point where 
there can be no argument as to workers’ 
representation. Since each strike, minor 
or major, swells the ranks of the union, 
the charge of the rubber companies that 
radical organizers are highly responsible 
for the present disturbances seems to Se 


borne out. 


Gillette Expands Factory 


Two additions to the factory of the 
Gillette Rubber Company, at Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, are under construction. One 
is a second story addition to the tire 
building, 600 x 200 feet, the other being 
a 50 x 130 foot addition to the plant 
housing the mixers and mills. Gillette 
is currently operating on a 24-hour a 


day basis. 


Goodrich Adds Three Tires 


Three new high pressure tires have 
been added to the line of Super-Trac- 
tion truck tires featured by the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, of Akron. Two 
of the new sizes take 75 pounds pres- 
sure, the other taking 80 pounds. 
Deeper treads feature these new truck 
tires. 
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Names in the News 





W. E. Crorvut, president, Forest City 
Rubber Company, Cleveland, sailed for 
England on August 5 where he intends 
to establish a factory at Nottingham and 
arrange for the foreign distribution of 
the company’s products. Forest City 
maintains plants in Cleveland, Mansfield 
and Toronto, Canada. 

Pau. S. KELLER, connected with the 
rubber toy industry for more than 20 
years, has been placed in charge of the 
molded ball department of the Seamless 
Rubber Company, New Haven, Conn. 
His headquarters will be at 475 Fifth 
Avenue, in New York City. 

E. R. Preston, manager, commercial 
sales division, tire department, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, was 
presented with a 25-year service pin on 
July 30 


ALBERT THOMAS FELLows has joined 
the research staff of the Barrett Com- 
pany, at Edgewater, N. J. He was for- 
merly associated with the research divi- 
sions of the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Company and the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company 


Dr. RicHarp R. Voct, a member of 
the University of Notre Dame faculty 
since 1916, has been named to succeed 
the late Rev. Juttus A. NIEUWLAND as 
director of organic research at the uni- 
versity. He was associated with FATHER 
NIEUWLAND in the study of the chem- 
istry of acetylene which led to the de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber. 


Evan J. Evans, said to be the dean 
of all rubber calender men from the 
standpoint of active continuous service, 
has retired and was placed on the pen- 
sion pay roll of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company last month. He started with 
Goodrich in 1891 


GeEorGcE R. VILA, associated with the 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Com- 
pany for several years, has joined the 
sales department of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., working out of the New 
York office He will cover the Metro- 
politan New York territory. 


\. F. Rucks, associated with the C. 
J. Tagliabue Mfg. Company, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for more than 23 years, has 
been promoted to the position of gen- 
eral manager of that company. W. C 
Bennett and E. D. WACKER have been 
appointed general sales managers of the 
Eastern and Western territories, respec- 
tively 

E. T. CAMPBELL, formerly of the asso- 
ciated lines division of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, has been named 
assistant manager of the Goodrich 
petroleum sales department. 


WARREN F. BUSSE 





Dr. Warren F. Busse, recently ap- 
pointed Manager, Physical Research 
Laboratory, B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, succeeding the late Dr. E. O. 
Dieterich, has been with the company 
since 1928. Born in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 2, 1900, Dr. Busse attended Law- 
rence College and the University of 
Wisconsin, receiving his degree from 
the latter in 1923 and his Ph. D. four 
years later. After being graduated he 
worked for one year in the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory; acted as research 
associate at Wisconsin in 1927-28; and 
joined Goodrich as a physicist in the 
latter half of 1928. While at Wisconsin, 
Dr. Busse specialized in research in 
physics and chemistry. During the 1927- 
28 period he was a Charles A. Coffin 
Fellow. Residing at 575 Letchworth 
Avenue, in Akron, he is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Tau, the 
American Chemical Society and the 
American Physical Society. 

E. E. Parpee has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the 
South American plant of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, located at 
Buenos Aires. He has been with Fire- 
stone for many years, at one time acting 
as assistant export manager at the 
Akron plant. 

F. G. Arnotp, chief chemist, Rapid 
Roller Company, Chicago, returned from 
a 10-week tour of Europe late last 
month on the City of Norfolk, docking 
at Baltimore, Maryland. 

WittiAM F. KELLey, president, Kelley 
Rubber Company, Akron, sailed on the 
U. S. S. Berengaria for England and 
Ireland on July 23 for a combination 
business-pleasure trip. He planned to 
appoint a distributor in England. 
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O’NEIL, OF GENERAL, 
URGES NEW MARKETS 





Vigorously attacking the “absurd the- 
ory” that it is wise economy to “create 
less and even destroy certain kinds of 
wealth we now William 
O'Neil, president of the General Tire 
and Rubber Company, Akron, in an ad- 
dress before the Sales Executives’ Club 
of New York, at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New York City, on July 27, stressed the 
point that “we should not create less but 
we should find new markets and new 
uses for more and better goods.” 

Pointing out that the idea of creating 
less takes salesmen definitely out of the 
picture, Mr, O’Neil defended industrial 
salesmen and cited several examples of 
the importance of the field force in 
promoting more and better business. 
“The market for the highest quality 
goods in any line will never become 
saturated as long as real salesmen will 
find and create new uses for the prod- 
ucts they sell instead of merely taking 
orders for existing business,” he said. 

Using the tire industry as an example 
of one in which products are being 
consistently improved, the General Tire 
executive stated: “The tire industry is 
only forty years old, yet tires are being 
constantly changed and improved. While 
it is true that good tires today will de- 
liver 30,000 miles of use as compared 
to 3,500 miles or less only a few years 
ago, too much stress has been placed on 
that increased mileage. That should be 
taken for granted today. 

“The first tires were almost as hard 
as steel, so highly were they inflated, 
but ever since then the development of 
better tires has been a steady progress 
to lower air pressures and softer cush- 
ioning in the tires. 

“Today’s tires make today’s motoring 
conditions possible. One could not drive 
safely today on wet, slippery pavements, 
at 60 miles an hour unless he had tires 
that would grip the pavement and stop 
the car, if need be, straight in its tracks 
and quickly. With such tires, such driv 
ing is not only possible but common.” 


possess,” 


CLypeE G. Gautt, formerly general 
manager of the Wooster Rubber Com- 
pany, Wooster Ohio, is suing that com- 
pany for $3,520 which he alleges is due 
him for back salary. A hearing was 
scheduled to be heard on August 3. 


F. S. Conover, formerly with Ruba- 
tex Products, Inc., has joined the de- 
velopment department of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., at Naugatuck, Conn. He 
has also been associated with Manhat- 
tan Rubber and New Jersey Zinc. 


Wittarp D. Eakin, recently resigned 
as assistant secretary and patent counsel 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company, has en- 
gaged in the general practice of patent 
and trade mark law, with offices in the 
Second National Building, in Akron. He 
had been with Goodrich for sixteen 
years. 











Financial News 





DIRECTORS APPROVE 
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U. S. RUBBER REPORTS 
SIX-MONTHS EARNINGS 


| tne six m ths ¢ led | ( “) 
36, U. S. Rubber mpany, a sub 
idiaries, reports a net income $2 
187,902, after le ecia teres 
I le | lebte li ess, p Vis I 
< il and eign income taxes, a | the 
harges, which compares with a prof 
$767 3067 the rresp ‘ y 1935 me 
Sal ror the eriod am 1 ed $71 
100,634, 23.7% more than the $57, 
722,837 ‘ ile ¢ rte the same r 1 
he previous year Pr nts l 
erat s, after provision ot $2,825,845 fo 
lepreciation, totaled $4,278,675 \ tota 


of $1,514,808 was provided for interest 


m the funded indebtedness, with $551, 
924 provided for income taxes iF 
cluded in the ist of operations is ap 


yxximately $5,365,000 for excise, sales, 
social security, property and other taxes 

\lthough the board f directors, at a 
meeting held on July Ist, authorized dis 
tribution of common stock under the 
Managers Shares and B Bonus Plans 
the company from earnings during 1935, 
the total authorized being $600,000, no 


provision for this distribution was made 


e accounts for the first six months 
ff 1936 
U. S. Rubber Plantations, Inc., had a 
I t approximately $350,000, after 
rovis for lepre lation and amortiza 
tion f $866,000, and other charges, but 
~ fit was not included in the U. S 
Rubber Company’s income report. Profit 
f the period reduced the company’s 
msolidated deficit to $23,784,929 


Flintkote Reports Profits 
For the thirteen weeks ended 
18, 1936, the Flintkote Company. and 


156,246, equal to $1.72 a share after el 


minating extraordinary income received 
settlement of patent infringements 
ind other claims [This compares wit 


$1 172,386, ir $1.60 a share, in the or 


responding 1935 period For the last 
seven weeks of the thirteen-week peri d., 


Flintkote realized a net profit of $471, 


IVD r 70c a share after deductions 
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CONVERSE RUBBER IN 
REFINANCING MOVE 


In a letter to shareholders last month, 


the Converse Rubber Company, Malden, 
Mass., put forth plans for a voluntary 
reorganization under which preferred 
dividend accruals would be satisfactor- 
ily handled. Under the proposed plan, 
dividends would be resumed on the pre- 
ferred stock as soon as these accruals 


al 


‘ 
to $12 a share, as of July 1 


e discharged, the accruals amounting 

On a share-for-share basis, the com- 
pany proposes to exchar ve €ac 
par preferred stock for new $5 par 
voting preferred sto k, a di iden 1 of 


50 cents a share to be paid to stock of 
record July 1 as soon as the plan is de- 
clared effective. The new st k will be 


entitled to $46.50 on liquidation and divi 
lends paid at the rate of $2.00 a share 
annually, cumulative as from July l. At 


present there are 17,744 of the $33 par 


shares outstanding on which net profit 
the yeal ended March 28 was equ il 

Oo M 7 per share 
\ccordu gy toatl ili pe tI the \ verse 
oard of directors, the posed pla 
annot be ette ‘tive ul less 90% I the 


holders of outstat ling preterré 1 stock 
assent. The period for exchange was 
lesignated to end Septem 


but the time may be extended or the per- 


centage requirement re ( con 
sented to by the parties mcerned. The 
owner of the largest single lock ot 
Converse preferred, according to the let 
ter to stockholders, has approved the 
plan, subject to approval by the stock 


holders 


Fisk Improves Position 


\lthough reporting a net loss of $141, 
$18 for the six months ended June 30, 


1936, which compares with a net profit 


of $5,514. or 15 cents a share on the 
0% preterred stock, the Fisk Rubber 
Corporation, Chicopes Falls, Mass., 


shows a net profit of $127,092 in the sec 
Net loss in the 
first quarter of the year amounted to 
$268,511 


md quarter of the year 


For the quarter en led June 30, 


1935, Fisk reported a net loss of $37,231 
. | i ; 


General Increasing Shares 


Stockholders of the General Tire and 
Rubber Company, meeting at Akron on 
July 16, voted to authorize a hange in 


m 100.000 to 


the number of shares f1 

500,000 and to change th yMpany’s 
common stock from $25 to $5 per share 
Common stockholders will ri e five 
shares ot the new stock for each share 


oft the old. At the end of the last fiscal 
vear, General had 87,145 shares of $25 


} 
par common stock outstal ing 





Dayton Increas 


? 


For the seven months ended May 31, 
1936, the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, and subsidiaries, report a net 
income of $166,917, equal to 72 cents a 
share on 156,245 common shar 
standing after preferred dividends. This 


compares with $46,624 earned in 1935 


ee 


eae 
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OLYMPIC EXECUTIVES 
CONCLUDE LONG VISIT 


Concluding a 5-month visit to the 
United States and England, Charles S 
Butt, general manager, and Charles S. 
Grainger, factory manager and chief en- 
gineer, of the Olympic Tyre and Rub- 
ber Company, Ltd., Footscray (Mel- 
pourne ), 
sail for their homeland on the S. S 
Monterey, from Los Angeles, on August 
19 The two Australian rubber ex- 
ecutives left Australia early in April, 


crossed from Los Angeles to New York 


\ustralia, were scheduled to 


City visiting rubber factories, machin- 
ery houses and rubber supply plants en 
route, and sailed for England early in 
July on the Bremen, returning on the 
same boat to this country on July 21 
During a visit to the offices of TH 
Rupperk Ace, Mr. Butt expressed com- 


plete admiration for the United States 
and stated that he was amazed at the 
efficiency of our rubber, especially tire, 


factories. While in England, both execu- 
tives visited several tire tactories, cord 


fabric plants and rubber machinery 


The Olympic Tyre and Rubber Com- 
> 


iny was organized in 1932, turned out 
its first tire in March, 1933, and swung 
into full production two or three months 
later. Devoted exclusively to tires, the 


ompany is producing approximately 800 
tires per day, practically all of the ma- 
hinery in the plant at Footscray having 
been built in Australia, including mills, 
mixers, calende rs, et 

‘he Olympic concern was organized 
by Frank Beaurepaire, one time famous 
swimming champion, whose enthusiasm 


for the Olympic sports was responsible 


for the name of the company \t the 
time é rganized the company, Mr 
Beaurepa who 1s president of the 
concern, was the largest distributor of 
new and retreaded tires in Australia 
Most of the equipment was built on the 


specifications and under the direction of 
Mr. Graing 
During | 


Butt revealed that while the United 


eT 


1s visit to these offices, Mr 


nations in the number 
»f automobiles wned based on its pop- 
ing approximately 


1 to every 4+ people, New Zealand, with 


a populatior f only two million, ranks 


ation, the equation be 


second with a rating of 1 to 7: Aus- 
tralia’s rating is approximately 1 to 9 
He stated that Olympic was confining its 
merchandising activities to Australia and 
New Zealat d o1 ly, at present 

Reopen Guayule Plant 
Mexican 


a subsidiary of the Intercon 


The Continental Rubber 
Company, 
tinental Rubber Company, of New York 
City, has reopened its guayule plant at 


} 


Cedras, Zacatacos, Mexico, which has a 


apacity of 190,000 pounds of dry rub- 
er monthly, according to American 
Vice Consul C. P. English, stationed at 
Torreon The Mexican company has 
been operating a guayule plant at Cat- 


irce, San Luis Patosi, since early in 
reopened plant is expected 


O operate at near Capacity 








100 Years Old! 


The London (England) firm of P. 
B. Cow and Company, Ltd., has just 
celebrated its first 100 years of rub- 
ber manufacturing, the centenary 
being observed by an excursion at- 
tended by the company’s 500 em- 
directors and friends. In 


ployes 
it 

1ave produced the first rubber 
sponge and the first seamless rub- 


its early days the concern is said to 


ber glove used in surgical and do- 
mestic work. Present day products 
include gas masks, diving equip- 
ment, air beds for explorers and 
campers, and sundry articles 








SEEK TO STANDARDIZE 
RUBBER TEST METHODS 


At the request of the Research As- 
sociation of British Rubber Manufac- 
turers, the British Standards Institu- 
tion is currently circulating a draft 
standard for methods for the analy- 
sis and testing of latex and rubber 
The proposal includes sections on an- 
alysis and testing of latex, methods 
of chemical analysis of rubber, meth- 
ods of testing soft vulcanized rubber, 
and methods of testing hard rubber 

In preparing the suggested analy- 
tical methods, the Institution used as 
a basis the recommendations for test- 
ing recently published by the rubber 
research organization, which were 
compared with methods published by 
American and Dutch 
composite 


other British, 
standardizing authorities, 
tests being prepared 

Copies of the British proposal are 
available in this country from the 
American Standards Association, 29 
West 39th Street, New York City 


Buy Detroit Storage Plant 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany purchased a permanent tire storage 


uuilding in Detroit last month An 
eight-story, brick and_ steel building, 
with a 205 foot frontage and an irregu- 


lar depth up to 700 feet, the property 
was formerly used by the Hupp Motor 
Car Corporation for storing new cars 
preparatory to shipment to dealers. It 
is equipped with elevators and will be 


} 


used by Goodyear for warehousing « 
automobile manufacturers’ tire stocks 


Seiberling in New Bremen 


By arrangement with the New Bre- 
men (Ohio) Civic Association, the rub- 
ber glove department of the Seiberling 
Rubber Company, of Akron, will be re- 
moved to that city as soon as a former 
furniture factory in New Bremen is 
evacuated so that Seiberling may trans- 
fer its glove-making machinery. When 
ready, the new plant will employ ap- 


proximately 75 people 
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TIRE TRADE RULES 
APPROVED BY F.T.C. 


Tentative approval of the trade prac- 
tice rules for the tire industry, adopted 
at the tire trade conference held in 
Chicago last June, has been announced 
by the Federal Trade Commission to 
which body the rules and regulations 
were submitted immediately after the 
conference. The Commission is inviting 
further suggestions from the trade until 
August 18th after which date it will 
proceed toward final consideration of 
the regulations. If the regulations, 
which will be submitted to the entire 
ndustry for consideration, meet with 
the approval of a majority, then they 
become laws subject to legal enforce 
ment , 

Included among the rules laid down 
at the recent tire conference are those 
prohibiting anti-price discrimination 
contrary to the recently enacted Robin- 
son-Patman Law: defamation of com- 
petitors; below-cost sales; false or de- 
ceptive brand marking; false advertis- 
ing; sale of re-used tires without proper 
notification t prospective purchasers ; 
secret rebates, refunds, commissions, 
etc.; misrepresentation of tires as to 
grade and quality; and others. 

The original petitioner for the trade 
practice rules and regulations was the 
National Association ot Independent 
Tire Dealers, which informed the F.T.C 
that the industry numbers 50,000 in 
dependent dealers, 45,000 gasoline sta- 
tions at which tires are sold, approxi- 
mately 1,750 company-owned _ stores, 
1.400 chain and mail order outlets, and 
approximately 50 tire manufacturers 
(the latter figure apparently including 
manufacturers whose’ products’ are 
manufactured by recogn'zed tire manu- 
facturers). 

According to the Association, capital 
investment in the tire industry approxti- 
mates two billion dollars, while the 
annual business volume reaches three- 
quarter of a billion dollars 


General at Dayton? 


\ccording to rumor, the General Tire 
and Rubber Company is giving consid- 
erable attention to Dayton as a site for 
its contemplated secondary plant. It is 
believed that several possible sites in 
Dayton have been offered to General 
including a few established factories 
General officials have admitted that the 
company is seeking a site for another 
factory “preferably in the South.” 


Davol Sues Supply House 


The Davol Rubber Company, Provi- 
lence, R. L., has filed suit in the South- 
ern District of New York against the 
Eagle Druggists Supply Company, Inc., 
of New York City, alleging that 
“Binky’s Nursing Nipples” and “Binky’s 
Jottle Caps” infringe the patented tab 
‘onstruction for caps and nipples for 
which Davol holds exclusive manufac- 


turing and selling rights 
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NEW 


ENGLAND NEWS 





The Seamless Rubbe ( ompany, New 
Haven, Conn., is preparing to introduc 
its new stopperless, tw n-one water 
bottle and Ice ap th fall thr ig} drug 
and department stores, according to Jf. 
Thomas Gibbon ales manager The 
new bottle featur a patent | closure 
which is guarantes 1 against leakage 

A wide opening make possi le the in 


sertion f ice cube ul ne and thre 


juarter inches square and also said 
to eliminate any danger ft pouting 
steam whet ot water is used Heavy 
ribbing gives a radiator effect. The new 
combination bottle will be available in 
three color blue, gre ind red 

Contracts for CCC footwear recently 
awarded by the quartermaster’s depot in 
Boston, Mass., include the following 
| nited States Rubber ( : N 1¢ ituck, 
Conn., 1800 knee rubber oots at $1.94; 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., 
700 pairs kne« ubber boot it $1.99.: 
Philips-Baker Rubber Co., P idence, 
R. I. 960 pairs hip rubber boots at 
$3 19: 7 ye Lu yber \ , \r | vert, Mass., 
540 pairs hip rubber boots at $3.19; 
Goodyear Rubbe Middletown, 
Conn., 780 pairs | rubber boots at 
$3 19: Endicott-lohnsot rt Endicott, 
N. ¥ 650 pairs hip rubber boots at 
$3 rR ( vers Rubbe ( Malden, 
Mass., 700 pairs hip rubber boots at 
$3.29; Hood Rubb« 2000 pairs hy 

! cr oot t $3.27 i { ited States 
Rubber Co., 7,720 pairs hip rubber boots 
at $3.33 

Sponge Rubbe ‘roducts Company, 
Derby and Shelton, Conn., has awarded 
contracts for constructio1 f an addi- 
tion at its Derby fact ry, tf e of brick 
and steel, 75 x 13) feet, with a flat roof 
and concrete flo 


The Paragon Rubber Company and 
American Character Doll Company, af 


filiated concerns, have started operations 
in Kasthampton, Ma employing about 
60 hands and prepari to add more 
The tw unit have « perating ne 
shift ut it is planned run three 
shifts the Parag this fall 


t n July afte T i itdown 
ot tw week ! nvent machinery 
overhaul and ica { i al re 
ports id ite that rie I iny’s Nau 
gatuck plants will « | productior 

lume uring the i ea 

| if e] RB T } itl i \ In< 
\ i, has awarded contracts 
f structior i new storage build 
Ink a i steel trestl | cw uild 
Ing A I 200 x 4) et i 1 tl I stile 
will be 500 feet long 

( l. 4 irles | spea ew elected 
pres lent the | \ t who 


the Richardson  ( 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, and 
Charles E. Maynard, factory manager, 
were principal speakers at the third an- 
nual outing of the Fisk Social and Ath- 
letic Association, held July 18 at Cou- 
ture’s Grove, Hampton Ponds, Mass 
More than 700 attended 

Employee recreational activities at the 


plant continue unabated this sum- 
mer. Following the Social and Athletic 
group's field day, the Fisk local of the 
United Rubber Workers of America was 
scheduled to hold its annual clambake 
on August 15 at Karl’s Grove in Lud- 


' , 
risk 


low 


Two of the three largest taxpayers in 
hicopee, Mass., are rubber companies. 
Fisk Rubber Corp. heads the list with 
an annual bill of $114,468, while rank- 
ng third is the A. G. Spalding Com- 


inv with $48,549. 





TRENTON NEWS 





The annual outing of the Thermo‘d 
Trenton, was held on July 

Flemington (N.J.) Fair 
attended by 
mployes and their families all of whom 
were taken from the plant in Trenton to 
Salesmen and 


Company, 
ll at the 
Grounds and was largely 


buses 
sales managers from all 
States, who were attending a 


our-day conference at the company’s 


the grounds in 
parts of the 


offices, also attended the outing which 
was featured by games and sports of all 
kinds 
ceding the 
it the Stacy- 


During the sales conference, pre- 
outing, a banquet was held 


Trent Hotel, Trenton 


Operations have been resumed at the 
lant of the Rubber Com- 
pany, Lambertville. The plant has been 

weeks to take 


inventory and make necessary repairs 


I 


Lambertville 


closed down for a few 


The Richmond Tire Company, Tren- 


ton, has been awarded a contract by 


N | state 


t 
furnish pneumatic tires at a cost of $34 


he 
Purchasing Department to 
000. The Overman Cushion Tire Com- 
pany, Belleville, received a contract to 
supply $4,000 worth of solid tires 


rt 


wave, the 
Company was 
Trentor 


the mly plant in the 1 area 
irced t close dow l ) several days 
Che Continental Rubber Works, Erie, 


Pennsylvania, has instituted suit in the 


Federal Court of New Jersey against 
company, of New 
Ohio corporation. The 


rubber 


Brunswick, an 
suit involves patent rights in 


bitin’ 


THE RUBBER ACE 


RUBBER SHIPMENTS 
INCREASE SHARPLY 


Shipments of crude rubber from pro- 
ducing countries participating in the re- 
striction scheme increased sharply dur- 
ing the month of June, amounting to 
representing a 12%% in- 
crease over the preceding month, ac- 
cording to the monthly 
piled by the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Committee. Total shipments in 
May amounted to 55,858 tons 

Although June shipments were higher 
than those recorded during any other 
month this year, and were 3,000 tons 
above the permissible quota, total ex- 


62,796 tons, 


Statistics com- 


ports from the participating countries 
for the first six months of the current 
year were kept within permissible ship- 
ments, amounting to 350,250 tons as com- 
pared with a permissible total of 
tons. During the first six months of 
1935 shipments from these same coun- 
tries totaled 387,967 tons 

Effective with the month of July, the 
permissible monthly 
scheme has been 


357,520 


tonnage under the 


restriction uised to 
65.759 tons. 


Ford to Make Tires? 


The report that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany will produce its own automobile, 
truck and tractor tires is again receiving 
credence in tire manufacturing circles. 
This report has cropped up innumerable 
times in the past but has always been 
found to have no actual basis. It is un- 
derstood, however, that representatives 
of several tire machinery manufacturers 
were recently called in at the Dearborn 
plant. Ford is said to purchase about 
20% of all original equipment tires sold, 
approximately half of his business going 
to Firestone, while Goodyear and Good- 
rich furnish about 35% of the balance, 
the remainder going to one or two small- 
er companies 


Twemo Appeals Decision 


The Twemo Corporation and Walter 
L. Fairchild filed an appeal on July 0 
in the U. S, Circuit Court of Appeals, 
at Cincinnati, against the ruling handed 
down by the U. S. District Court, at 
Cleveland, in their 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company and 
the National Rubber Machinery Com- 


pany. The suit involves alleged 


suits against the 


ment of the Fairchild patents on tube 
molds, the machine cited as infringing 
upon these patents having been built and 
installed by the National Rubber Mach- 
inery Co. After hearings before a 
referee, Judge Paul Jone s, of Cleveland, 
dismissed the plea and 
against the plaintiffs 

originally filed in 1929 


Demolish Old Revere Plant 


All but two of the fifty old buildings 
of the Revere Rubber Company at 
Chelsea, Mass., are being demolished. 
The factory was closed several years 
ago when U. S. Rubber moved to 
Providence, Revere being a subsidiary. 


assessed costs 


The suit was 


thie 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS 





\ mechanical device which spreads a 
thin coat of latex on the under side of 
rug mattings has been perfected by Kirk 
Hill of the Kirkhill Rubber Company. 
The feature of the process lies in the 
spreading of a coating as thin as 1/3000 
of an inch without penetration. A large 
revolving, chromium-plated cylinder con- 
tacts latex in a tank, heated to approx- 
imately 80°F., and picks up a minimum 
amount of latex due to its highly pol- 
ished surface. The ribbon of matting, in 
bolts, under slight tension, contacts the 
cylinder at the top picking up the latex 
from the cylinder’s surface. 

The matting then passes between a 
series of steam heated rollers which dry 
it quickly before the latex can penetrate. 
The labor cost is said to average .006c 
per yard. Material treated in this man- 
ner will not slip on the floor and, due 
to the backing, can be beaten and re- 
fluffed as needed. It is also said to roll 
more easily and lends itself to quicker 
handling. 

The Oriental Rubber Company, locat- 
ed at 1346 East Slauson Avenue, has 
been sold by T. J. Barker to Karl W. 
Faulhaber. This company specializes on 
rubber floor tile sold under the trade 
name of “Faulco”. Mr. Barker, who has 
been in business for twelve years, is re- 
tiring from business. Mr. Faulhaber 
comes from Seattle where he has been 
acting as Northwest representative in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana, for the factory he has now pur- 
chased. He held the Northwest position 
for four years. 

The factory is being improved, new 
machinery installed and the trade terri- 
tory generally enlarged under the new 
set-up. Branch offices have been estab- 
lished at Salt Lake City, Great Falls, and 
Portland (Ore.). Jas. Irving has been 
put in charge of the Salt Lake City of- 
fice, E. W. Bunnell in charge of the of- 
fice at Great Falls, and M. Balfour at 
Portland. The sales force has been in- 
creased approximately 25 per cent. 

Products other than floor tile manu- 
factured by this company are non-skid 
typewriter pads, dental and barber mats, 
and rubber runners and matting. 


FE. J. Savage, purchasing agent for 
the tire division of U. S. Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., spent the last week of July 
in Los Angeles coming from Seattle 
where he had attended the national 
Shrine convention. Mr. Savage, whose 
home is at Detroit, Mich., was accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter. 

The mid-summer golf tournament of 
the Los Angeles Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A.C.S., was held at the Monte- 
bello Golf Club on Saturday, July 11. 
The cup was won by James W. Stull 
of the Santa Fe Rubber Mills, Los An- 
geles. The first blind bogy prize, a set 


of leather club head gloves, was won by 
Earl Brooks of the California Golf 
Products Company. The second blind 
bogy was won by Bert Dougherty, of 
the B. E. Dougherty Company of Los 
Angeles, the prize being a mechanical 
golf score recorder, 

Plans are being formulated for a large 
Fall tournament but no definite date has 
yet been decided upon, The committee in 
charge consists of H. H. Hummer of 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany and M. Montgomery of the Martin 
Hoyte Milne Company. 

Two fires, affecting members of the 
rubber industry, occurred last month. 
The Western Sulphur Company suffered 
a $28,000 loss in a fire at its San Pedro 
(California) sulphur refining plant on 
August 3rd, the blaze starting from an 
electric spark generated by the material 
as it was passing through one of the re- 
fining machines. An elevator plant, val- 
ued at $5,000, and 850 tons of powdered 
sulphur were destroyed. 

Fire caused by the spontaneous com- 
bustion of fine rubber dust from a tire 
buffing machine in the retreading de- 
partment of the “Y” Tire and Sales 
Service Company caused a $4,000 loss. 
This is reported to be the first fire re- 
sulting from this cause in the immedi- 
ate Los Angeles area. 








Describes Foreign Cooperatives 


Returning from a six-month tour of 
Europe, Stanley W. Caywood, general 
sales manager, International Division, B. 
F. Goodrich Company, termed the co- 
operative merchandising purchase plans 
of the Scandinavian countries, particu- 
larly Sweden, as “unbeatable competition 
to tires sold there by Akron manufac- 
turers.” The cooperatives, as they are 
termed, are matching the quality of 
American tires with their own brands 
and underselling them by 15 to 18%, 
according to Mr. Caywood. The co- 
operatives, he explained, erect factories 
to produce their own products, these 
products being sold at cost plus 5%, the 
plus percentage providing all of the 
capital needed to finance operations. 
Discussing general conditions abroad, 
Mr. Caywood stated that most nations 
of the Continent and the Far East are 
rapidly emerging from business _lassi- 
tude. 


Preparing Oaks Plant 


Preparations are being made by the 
B. F. Goodrich Company to reopen its 
rubber reclaiming plant at Oaks, Penn- 
sylvania, for the purpose of installing 
tire building machinery. Currently being 
reconditioned, the plant is expected to 
begin operations sometime in the Fall, 
with 350 employes and a daily output 
of approximately 400 tires. The Oaks 
plant was closed down in 1932. 
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LOS ANGELES PLANTS 
STEP UP PRODUCTION 





The total imports of crude rubber 
coming into Los Angeles harbor during 
the first six months of 1936 equalled 
74% in tonnage and 83.5% in value of 
harbor receipts for the entire year of 
1935. This indicates a large expansion 
in tire production in Los Angeles, now 
the second city in the nation in tire out- 
put. The opening of the new Studebaker 
plant last November, followed in May 
by the opening of the General Motors 
assembly plant, unquestionably increased 
demand for locally made tires. 

During 1935 the four major tire plants 
in Los Angeles, Goodyear, U. S. Rubber, 
Goodrich and Firestone, manufactured 
products valued at $37,311,000. The cost 
of materials, containers, fuel, and pur- 
chased power was $19,334,000; wages 
paid amounted to $4,872,000; and the 
wage earners numbered approximately 
3,000. If the probable increase of 40% 
or more for this year is realized as pre- 
dicted, then a record may be set. 

All four major tire plants have in- 
stalled, or are about to install, addi- 
tional equipment making possible a 40% 
increase in tire output tonnage. All tire 
plants have been running at capacity for 
some months. 

Some of the reasons for full time pro- 
duction as cited are as follows: (1) in- 
creased new motor car market necessi- 
tated by long delayed replacement needs ; 
(2) the tendency of the automobile in- 
dustry to decentralize as evidenced by 
recent establishment of at least four au- 
tomobile plants here and the increased 
output of these plants; and (3) the lar- 
ger supplies of new tires required as 
original equipment on the eleven lines of 
passenger and commercial cars being as- 
sembled in Los Angeles in 1936. 

A survey made by the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce indicates that the 
renewal market for cars on the Pacific 
coast has held up better on the average 
than in the country as a whole. New 
cars purchased in California, Oregon and 
Washington during the first six months 
of 1936 exceeded the first half of 1935 
by 49,282, or by 37.2%. It is noted that 
an increasing percentage of the cars sold 
in these three states are being assembled 
in Los Angeles assembly plants with a 
consequent boost to local tire produc- 
tion. 


Enlarging Office Space 


A contract has been let for additional 
space at the factory of the Dayton Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Company, at Dayton, 
Ohio. The addition will be 160 x 40 feet, 
the total contract calling for an expen- 
diture of $15,000. 


Everlastik Appoints Vamos 


Alfred Vamos, of the Marbridge 
suilding, New York City, well-known 
designer in the shoe industry, has been 
appointed exclusive distributor of the 
Everlastik line of Lastex shoe fabrics, 
by Everlastik, Inc., of Chelsea, Mass. 
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THE RUBBER ACE 


JUNE CONSUMPTION 
WAS 4.3% ABOVE MAY 


Consumption of crude rubber by man- 
ufacturers in the United States for the 
month of June is estimated to be 52,636 
long tons, which compares with 50,482 
long tons for May June consumption 
shows an increase of approximately 4.3% 
ver May, and 45.6% above June a year 
ago, according to statistics released by 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
‘onsumption for June, 1935, was 36,156 
(revised) long tons 

Imports of crude rubber for June are 
reported to be 41,802 long tons, an in- 
crease of 17.4% over the May figure of 
35,600 long tons, and 9% above the 38, 
340 long tons imported in June, 1935 

Total domestic stocks of crude rubber 
m hand June 30, were estimated at 
245,886 long tons, which compares with 
May 31 stocks of 248,317 long tons and 
324,218 (revised) long tons on hand 
June 30, 1935 

Crude rubber afloat to U. S. ports as 
of June 30 is estimated to be 
tons as compared with 48,800 long tons 
afloat on May 31 and 55,581 long tons 
afloat on June 30 a year ago 

June reclaimed rubber consumy 
estimated at 11,548 lone tons; produc- 


tion, 11,935 long tons; and stocks on 


hand, June 30, 22,738 long tons 


MAY TIRE SHIPMENTS 
SHOW 19% INCREASE 


Shipments of pneumat asings dur 
ing the month of May are estimated to 
ve 5,831,964 units, an increase of 19% 


above April and 43.4% above shipments 


made in May, 1935, according to statis 
tics released by the Rubber Manufa 


Production of pneumati casings tor 
May was estimated to be 4,970,993 cas 
Ss, an increase ) 2.4% vel \pril 
ind 19.1% above May, 1935 

gs n the il 
manufacturers on May 31, 1936, are es 


timated to be 8,176,296 units, a decrease 


Pneumatic casin 


t c 
of 9.5% under the stocks on hand April 
XH), and 26.5% below stocks n hand 
May 31, 1935 
The actual figures are as follows 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS 


uct inventory 


/ 


Shipments Prod 
May, 1936 5,831,964 4,9 
April, 1936 4,902,721 4,854,133 9,034,017 
May, 1935 4,067,386 4,175,170 1 5 
May, 1934 5,331,094 4,456,224 1 


0,993 8.176.296 


U. S. Adds New Products 


\ new line of automotive accessories, 





featuring several new | lucts, is being 
introduced by [| S. Rubber Products, 
yroducts lu i \ 

\ i il ( Cl 

250 | ’ \ ‘ to 

i wh bber ire 

ating, described as a n und solu 
tion of rubber and white ement which 
s self-vulcanizing " Y eaner ; 
auto top sealet - radiator solder . 1 
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New Rubb 


er Goods 





Rubber Steel Wool Holder 


Under the trade name of Red Devil, 
a molded rubber steel wool holder has 
been perfected by the firm of Landon P. 
Smith, I Irvington, N. J. The wool 





is easily inserted in the rubber holder 


by simply bending up the sides and 
clamping in the wool, the holder, when 
forming an effective clamp. 
for the 


released, 
Although 
Handy Size Steel wool roll, featured by 


designed specially 


the company, it can be used with any 
reasonably sized piece of steel wool 
The rubber holder protects the hands 


of the user 


All-Rubber Laundry Net 


An all-rubber laundry net which has 
several times the service life of cotton 
nets has been developed by U. S. Rub- 
ber Products, Inc. Special openings are 
provided at the top of the nets for 
closing with the conventional pin prior 
to the washing operation. Use of the 
rubber net prevents tangling of clothes 
in the net or of the net in the wheels, 
even when the wash wheel is rotated in 
one direction. Tests have proven that 
tensile losses from frictional wear are 
practically eliminated. One of many ad- 
vantages claimed for the rubber net is 
that the washing of nets is entirely 
avoided, possibility of 
greater laundry pay loads. Another im- 
portant advantage lies in the fact that 
when a rubber net does fail it merely 
tears between two perforations so that 


it does not dump out the contents. 


offering the 


Bobzy Rubber Shade Stop 


\ rubber device for use in connection 
with window shades is being merchan- 
dised by G. Hirsch Sons, Inc., 119 West 
40th Street, New York City, under the 
name of the Bobzy Shade Stop. By 
means of a screw attachment, the device 
is inserted at the bottom of the shade 
through the eyelet ordinarily supplied 
for a cord pull, the latter being removed 
and inserted in an eyelet provided in 
the shade stop. Use of this device pre- 
vents shade unwinding, stops “runaway” 


fe, prevents the 


shades, prolongs their | 
shade from rattling or blowing when 
windows are open from top, etc. It is 
designed for shades hung about one inch 
or less from the top of window frames. 


Lee-Tex Space Torpedo 


A novel toy weapon, known as the 
Buck Rogers Space Torpedo, is being 
merchandised by the Lee-Tex Rubber 
Products Company, 904 Blackhawk 
Street, Chicago. It is made of heavy 





fibre and rubber, a tough rubber cup 
being used to provide the necessary 
force to shoot wooden “torpedoes” that 
are tipped with rubber suction cups. 


Invalid Bed Receptor 


\ new type of invalid bed receptor is 
being manufactured by U. S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., for Mrs. B. I. C. Young, 
a Pasadena (Calif.) nurse who has had 
the item pate nted. The receptor 1s made 
of soft texture sheet rubber and is simi- 
lar in shape to a bed pan. A roll of 
absorbent cotton is placed around the 
inner perimeter of the appliance and a 
few sheets of the same material is laid 
on its floor. The receptor is attached 
to the bed-ridden patient with two strips 


f adhesive tape. Occasional applica- 





tions of talcum powder prevent irrita- 
tion or discomfort of any kind. The 
receptor is said to be proving popular 
with physicians and hospital attendants 
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Darex Latex Pail 


A new type acid-proof, non-break- 
able pail made of latex has been de- 
veloped by the Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company, Cambridge, Mass. 





Merchandised under the trade name 
of the Darex Latex Pail, it is rein- 
forced by rubber ribs so that it holds 
its full quota of liquid without appre- 
ciable bulging, according to the manu- 
facturer, the front side also being re- 
inforced with a double thick wall for 
a six-inch width, permitting easy pour- 
ing when the pail is resting on the 
edge of a tank or platform, without 
collapsing the bucket. A specially de- 
signed spout permits control of the 
j stream poured. Hundreds 
of these pails are already in use, par- 


size of the 


ticularly in hospitals and institutions 
because of their quiet, non-marking 
properties 


Cushioned Shoes 


The use 


f sponge rubber cushion- 
ing in men’s shoes is increasing with 
two prominent shoe manufacturers 
featuring lines of shoes equipped with 
these cushions. The Portage Shoe 
Mfg. Company, of Milwaukee, is mer- 
chandising the Porto-Pedic Air Cush- 
ioned Shoe, while the Rohn Shoe 
Manufacturing Company, also of Mil- 
waukee, is featuring the Rohn Nu- 
Matic Nailless Cushioned Shoes, both 
of these lines making use of sponge 
rubber cushions which are said to re- 
tain their resiliency throughout the 
life of the shoes 


Schaar Latex Tubing 


For laboratory and_ general use, 
Schaar & Company, of Chicago, is 
featuring latex tubing made without the 
addition of fillers, colors or extraneous 
matter other than the necessary curing 
agents. The specific gravity is 0,93, 
with a very low free sulfur content. It 
is said to adhere firmly to glass or metal 
tubing, and connections made with it 
will not leak or slip. The resistance of 
this latex tubing to aging is claimed to 
be about 300% greater than acid cured 
and 50% greater than steam cured tub- 
ing. 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


MARKETS 


RUBBER—COTTON AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 





Crude Rubber 


By DE rubber price ave been apa 
thetic since our last report, swinging 
in a 45 point range, from a high of 16.70 
for spot on the Commodity Exchange on 
July 9 to a 16.25 low on August 5. This 
apathy is attributed, for the most part, to 
unsettled labor conditior Akron, com- 
bined with the belief that domestic con 
sumption will fall off this month due to the 
passing of peak production and closing of 
factories for vacation periods and taking 
of inventory There is a strong suspicion 
in market circles that the recent record 
breaking consumption was not “honest” 
consumption, but rather represented the 
stepped-up production of finished products 
to build up inventories in preparation for 


labor difficulties Althou tire production 
is high, inventories are lower, this being 
explained by the fact that manufacturers 


are shipping respectable amounts to dealers 


on consignment he pric r spot is ex- 
pected to continue declining slowly for the 
next several weeks. Quotations in the out- 


side market, Exchange, London and Singa- 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 10, 1936 


Paras— 
Up-River fine t 
Acre Bolivian, fine ; @ .2i 
Balata— 
Block, Ciudad : (a 
LONDON MARKET 
Standard Smoked Sheets—Buyers—August 10 
August ee t 7 l 
October-December ‘ 1 7 Sed 


SINGAPORE MARKET 

F Sheets—Sellers—Augus 0 
August ‘ - 7 i 
October-December a 743d 


Standard Smoked 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Reclaimers report continued activity with 
the usual Summer lull completely avoided. 
With both the automotive and building in- 
lustries sustaining their pace, they look for- 
ward to increased business in the early 
Fall. The high price of crude rubber adds 
to their optimism. There have been no 
changes in our previous report. 
Current quotations follow 


High Tensile 


prices since 








yore, follow 
' \ f August Super-reclaim, black ......Ib 08% @ 09 
‘ ; High Tensile Red Ib 7%@ .08 
Plantations— Shoe 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets vnoe : 
No, 1 Spot t 1¢ Unwashed .. weocesess Ib, O06%@ .06% 
October- December a ly eee , — .08 @ .09 
January-Marcl ! lf Tube 
No S le “a No. 1 (Floating) ... .....lb. .14 @ 14% 
No “ O18 No. 2 (Compounded)... lb .07% @ 07% 
No. 4 @ 16% Red tube Lesseseceeelbd, 07%@ 07% 
Thin Latex Crepe 1 1633 . 
Thick Latex Crepe > le Tires 
Brown Crepe, N 16% Black sbcgeseeeveeceesm 05 @ 05% 
Brown Crepe, N lf Black, selected tires ......Ib 05% @ 05% 
Amber Crepe, N 6% Dark Gray.... : mie 06%@ 06% 
Amber Crepe, N t l6vs White , a * 10 @ 10% 
Amber Crepe, N ‘ i 1¢ Truck, Heavy Gravity ... Ib. .0S4%@ 06 
Brown Crepe, Rolled 15 Truck, Light Gravity Ib 06 @ .06% 
Latex— Miscellaneous 
Liquid Latex, per gal 61 @ Mechanical blends ... lb 034@ .04% 
. ° : , ~ ° 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 tons 
FROM JULY 9 TO AUGUST 7 
Date Spot July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Sales 
Tuly 9 16.63 16.57 16.61 16.66 16.69 16.73 16.77 16.79 16.82 16.85 16.89 16.93 16.97 ‘ 151 
10 16.70 16.65 16.68 16.71 16.74 16.77 16.81 16.84 16.87 16.90 16.95 17.00 17.05 ... 104 
il 
13 16.63 16.62 16.63 16.65 16.69 16.73 16.77 16.79 16.82 16.85 16.90 16.95 16.99 rials 47 
14 16.62 lf 7 il¢ 8 if » i¢ $+ 16. 16.71 16.73 16.76 16.79 16.83 16.87 16.91 a EM: R3 
1S 16.56 16.50 16.55 16.60 16.63 16.66 16.70 16.73 16.76 16.79 16.82 16.85 16.89 .... 98 
16 16.40 16.36 16.41 16.47 16.50 16.53 16.5 16.59 16.61 16.63 16.68 16.74 16.79 : 210 
17 16.41 16.35 16.40 16.46 16.49 16.52 16.56 16.58 16.61 16.64 16.69 16.74 16.79 69 
18 
19 : ' ; Te 
0 16.50 16.45 16.48 lé : 2 54 16.57 16.61 16.63 16.66 16.69 16.72 16.75 16.79 26 
21 16.53 16.48 16.50 16.52 16.56 16.60 16.65 16.67 16.69 16.71 16.75 16.80 16.84 34 
2 16.47 16.42 16.44 16.4 16.50 1¢ 3 16.57 16.60 16.63 16.66 16.70 16.75 16.79 11 
23 16.44 16.36 16.37 16.37 16.41 16.45 16.49 16.52 16.55 16.58 16.63 16.68 16.72 152 
24 16.31 16.29 16.30 1 ; 16.35 16.38 16.42 16.45 16.48 16.52 16.57 16.62 16.66 177 
7 16.41 16.34 16.40 16.44 16.48 16.51 16.55 16.59 16.63 16.67 1671 $7 
> ] 5) 16.45 16.4¢ $8 1¢ 16.56 16.60 16.63 16.66 16.70 16.74 16.79 16.83 56 
9 16.47 16.43 16.4 16.50 16.54 16.58 16.61 16.63 16.65 16.71 16.77 16.82 15 
30 16.44 16.40 16.41 4416.47 16.51 16.55 16.59 16.63 16.67 16.72 16.77 35 
+] 16.44 16.38 6.40 1 $3 1 47 16.51 16.54 16.57 16.61 16.64 16.68 16.72 94 
Aug 1 
16.44 16.42 16.42 16.43 16.48 16.53 16.56 16.58 16 60 16.63 16 67 16.71 16.75 42 
4 16.38 16.3 16.3 16.35 16.37 16.39 16.43 16.46 16.50 16.54 16.58 16.62 16.66 149 
s) 16.2 16.24 16.24 16.27 16.31 16.35 16.38 16.41 16.44 16.47 16.51 16.55 16.59 119 
6 16.31 16.29 16.29 16.32 16.36 16.40 16.43 16.46 16.49 16.53 16.58 16.62 16.66 54 
7 16.34 16.31 16.31 16.34 16.38 16.42 16.45 16.48 16.51 16.56 16.62 16.66 16.70 37 





Scrap Rubber 
(Delwered Akron Mills) 


There has been a slowing up of available 
scrap rubber stock recently, with dealers 
inclined to hold on to scrap. An early price 
rise is forecast in some quarters although 
it may not materialize. Prices have in- 
creased slightly on inner tube stocks, all 


grades. Current quotations follow: 
(Prices to Consumers) 

Auto tire peelings ........ ton 17.50 @19.00 
Mixed auto ton 9.00 @10.00 
Beadless tires.........- ton 13.5 @15.00 
Clean solid truck tires........ton 26.50 @28.00 
Boots and shoes...... ton 15.00 @17.50 
Arctics, untrimmed ton 10.00 212.50 
Inner tubes, No. 1 lb 09 a 10% 
Inner tubes, No. 2.. Ib 4%@ .04% 
Inner tubes, Red ; .-lb 4%,@ «04! 


Cotton 


3ecause of several unfavorable factors, 
including uncertainty over the Govern- 
ment’s crop forecast, reports of more favor- 
able crop progress throughout the country, 
heavy hedge selling based on Government 
released cotton, and others, cotton prices 
have declined steadily since our last report, 
dropping from a 13.65 quotation for spot 
on July 10 to a 12.32 price on August 10, a 
decline of 133 points. Prices dropped ap- 
proximately $1.50 a bale in the initial 
response to the unexpectedly large Govern- 


ment crop forecast of 12,481,000 bales an- 
nounced on August 8, the price for spot 


dropping from 12.63 on that date to 12.32, 
low figure for the period, on the following 
market day, August 10. Trade estimates 
had placed the forecast at slightly less than 
12,000,000 bales. Although export orders 
have declined somewhat, domestic consump- 
tion continues well above a year ago, with 
no indications of any let-down in consump- 


tion for the balance of the year. Many 
mills report backlogs of unfilled orders. 
Quotations for middling uplands on the 
N. Y. Cotton Exchange follow: 

July 8 ———August 10 — 

Close High Low Close 
October 12.48 11.79 11.63 11.67 
December 12.45 11.80 11.66 11.71 
March ....... cea 11.89 11.75 11.81 

Tire Fabrics 
(Prices Net at the Mill) 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 Ib 29%@ .30% 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 Ib 30% @ .31% 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 Ib 27%4@ 28% 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 Ib 26% @ .27% 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3... Ib 14 @ 44% 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 Ib 19 @ 494 
CHAFERS 

Carded, American, 1)” I! 31 a iB 
Carded, American, 1”...... Ib 28 @ .30% 

Sheetings 
48x40 36 in. 5.50 b (a .05% 
40x40 36 in. Gee. o. Ib a .04% 
40x36 36 in. 6.50 F lb a 04 
48x48 40 in 2.50 : lb a 095% 
48x48 40 in 2.85 = ll @ 08% 
56x60 40 in. 3.60 ‘ Ib @ .08 
48x44 40 in. | eee - @ 07% 
44x40 40 in. 4.25 Ib @ .06 

Ducks 

Enameling ..... er — 2 we 
Belting and Hose... Ib 28 @ - 
Single filling, A grade 3 lb 13%@ .15% 
Double filling....... Seer 16% @ 
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AUGUST, 


Rubber CHEMICAL Markets 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 10, 1936 
“se <guecations F.O.B. Works Unless Otherwise Noted] 


ACCELERATORS 
Organic 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid) ......... Ib. 24 @ 
DGD 6onccvccesvecieneseens Ib. 33 @ 
[in  nehawrdesdedoeebuesenntes Ib. 53 @ 
Di) daeikens 26nndeeedeenees Ib. 60 @ 
Se ccaldets cebanssbkenenee Ib. 55 @ 
Ter ene Ib. 56 @ 
. De hinted @ nee eeeeceen Ib. 70 @ 
Oe ae Ib. — @ 
Aldehyde ‘ammonia, crystals. ..Ib. 65 @ 
PS dddisen che deenddnweas Ib. — @ 
CE sceecosensdcteeeonees Ib. 
SED ai e0dsceeveseuanesnen Ib. 55 @ 
SP Serer Ib 45 @ 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine ...... Ib. 44 @ 
Diphenylguanic BE sccosccds Ib. 35 @ 
DE 6s 6ene cacevesooesies Ib. 55 @ 
Ethylidene TS RET Ib. 45 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline ........ Ib. 37%@ 
Pt cCosswedetce 6tebee6eu Ib. 42 @ 
DED onsesseeneuseueedene lb .40 @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine ..... Ib. 37 @ 
Lead Oleate, No. 999........ Ib 11 @ 
DD §atccebeces Oneuenees Ib. ll @ 
Se. sesauneduudedees . Ib. 18 @ 
Methylenedianiline ........... Ib. 36 @ 
Dt “thc es6eneaNeeeeenese lb. 3.25 @ 
DP jp cacovéiondeiaqgawtwees Ib. 68 @ 
ES Sree a Ib. 50 @ 
PED cevcseseescoovvesss lb. 1.60 @ 
8 eee rer Ib. 40 @ 
if 3 2 eee Th. 40 @ 
ECTS dateen baat eseue Ib 1.50 @ 
EE ET eee lb. 1.20 @ 
ET ee itn 6 0. 6 elk ac man.66 die Ib. 75 @ 
Super- Sulphur a Ib. 
EY a o6 ce ccnehnek aa th. 
Thiocar! banilid, PE, 2nakiwk Ib. .24 @ 
Pt ai nendddteteteetdere Ib. 75 @ 
ced octane neditaabaekh Ib. 1.20 @ 
Triphenylguanidine ..... ..... Ib. 58 @ 
| LS eee Ib. 
EL eidededenusadeedeeaages Ih, 62 @ 
eee ee Ib. .62 (a 
iE os dn oe eiebinleemaeea Ib. 58 @ 
ein ni ninnh awkke AO Ib. 
a es irda ices WR Ib. 
Pe cavnsaven ete seaseee Ib. 
ar ee Ib. 48 @ 
DE boc avhecaus anh ena bee Ib. 
Inorganic 
Litharge, domestic .......... Ib. .06%@ 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy....lb. 04 @ 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
PE  aicc eb ab eaw ewes Ib. 37 @ 
RT Ee Ib. 15 @ 
Browns 
. Ph. «secedess Ib. 06 @ 
Umber, Turkey .......... Ib .04 @ 
Greens 
Ce cee ewan Th. 20 @ 
DE: Scatsneanne cae Ib. .21 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl... ..Ib. 19 @ 
Guignet’s Green.........- Ib. 70 @ 
Reds 
Antimony 
SE PPP re Ib. 48 @ 
a Ib. 48 @ 
Indian English .......... Ib. .09 @ 
Domestic (Maroon) ...... Ib. 11 @ 
Red oxide, pure ........ Ib .10 @ 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b. Easton. Ib. .09% @ 
Whites 
Cryptone CB, No. 21....Ib. 06 @ 
Cryptone, No. 19........ Ib. .06 @ 
CUpROONG, ZS-20 cccccses lb. .10%@ 
Cryptone. (2 RT Ib. 104@ 
Lithopone 
Albalith, black label—11 Ib. 04%@ 
Eee Ib. 04%@ 
Rayox Si arate 
Titanium oxide ......... Ib. 17 @ 
i Maus saGanavekaon Ib. .06 @ 
Tt T, tcovkehueénwes Ib. 06 @ 
Zinc Oxide—American Process 
American Azo: 
ZZZ (lead free)....... Ib. 05 @ 
= ee Ib. .04%@ 
Anaconda, lead free ...... Ib. 0s @ 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand: 
Special—3 ....cccceces Ib .05 @ 
PD wane cavneee Ib. .05 @ 
aaa Ib. 05 @ 
i, PE «necaeneneae 05 @ 
i POT vcasees on Ib .05 @ 
. i Pe. Oe netic we Ib. .08 @ 
Kadox, black label—15..... Ib. 05 @ 
Blue label—16 .......... Ib. .05 @ 
RE arr Ib. .05 @ 
St. Joe, black label........ Ib. 05 @ 
St ME <ckecéconescas Ib. 05 @ 
ey EE oo cdvendwatenens Ib. 05 @ 
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Zinc Oxide—French Process 
Florence White seal—7 bbls. > — @ .06 
Green seal—8 ........ 06 @ .06% 
Red seal—9 ......+6-- ib O0S%@ .05K% 
Yellows 
PE OEE TET EC ETE Ib. 11 @ .12 
Ocher, dom. med......... Ib. 0o2Kxe — 
BLACKS 
Arrow “Aerfloted’” Specifica- 

GE. cccasncscecvesédeces Ib. 0535@ .0825 
Bone, powdered ..........- Ib. 05%@ .12% 
Carbon, compressed ....... Ib. 0535@ .0825 

uncompressed .......-e0. Ib. 0535@ .0825 
“Certified,” Cabat ..ccccccs Ib. 0535@ .0825 

DGNEEE cacceceneseeceuns Ib. .0535@ .0825 
~ ———— pene Ib. .0535@ .0825 
GE, MA cbeceussegecoese Ib. 05%@ «14 
**Excello,”” compressed ..... Ib. .0535@ .0825 
xs. errr Ib. 03 @ .07 
TE, oeevessacennceeee Ib. .03 @ .07 
Lampblack aati dia Es aia tale allie Ib. 07 @ .12 

TRE §csccosess tener Ib. .0535@ .0825 
WRURTOME” cccccccccecccce Ib. 0535@ .0825 
Thermatomic—* 7] Oe senan Ib. —- @--—- 

WR. . ccweesdsenes Ib. e-— 
United “Dixie” & “‘Kosmos”.Jb. .0535@ .0825 

COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 @24.50 
Ammonia carbonate, lump....lb. .10%@_ .12 
BeOS Sin bcs cv beeeonesnses ton 13.00 @15.00 
Barium carbonate (98-100%).ton 56.50 @61.50 
DOO TE cc cccccencasess Ib. 05 @_ .06 
DE cntkacnssvwed cowenne ton 23.65 @31.15 
DE. diveckonsdoavenh oes lb. .4%8@ — 
DEED. eckcndanvnesey ones Ib. .02 > 4 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works...ton 70.00 @75. 00 
CD pineccneceenee nr oven ton 37.50 @45.00 
Cataipe (fmct.) .ccccccccccess Ib. 02 @-—-— 
Chalk, precipitated 

Suprex white, extra It.....ton 45.40 @60.00 
BOGNT ecccccccvocesces ton 45.00 @55.00 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic........ ton 7.50 @15.00 

Aerfloted, Suprex ....... ton 8.50 @10.00 

CED cbeccdevecseceen ton 900 @ — 

eer res ton 

SS aa rre ton 

PEGCIOMOE 2c cccccccccess ton 

er snkhenes oes ennees ton 

TEE nc ecveseceutcaneus 15.00 @ — 

0 ree ton 8.50 @ 9.00 
Cotter FIRG ..ccecccveccecs Ib. si 6@ «(CS 
Glues, extra white........... Ib. 28 @ .30 

medium white .......... Ib. 14 @ «419 
Metts Bees. Becrccccccscccsss ton 30.00 @55.00 
Be TE. Boas céceesccsaces ton 40.00 @65.00 
Magnesium carbonate ..... ..Ib. 08 @e-—- 
DE <6 acaecuseaeeesweeenees ton 35.00 @ — 
Pyrax A “e ton —- @-— 
Rottenstone (powdered) ei Ib, .02%@ .05 
Soapstone, powdered ........ ton 16.00 @22.00 
Starch, powdered .......... cwt. 3.19 @ 3.39 
Tale. GRUNGE ..ccsccscccccs ton 16.00 Sis.v0 
Whiting, commercial ....... ton 17.00 18.00 

Columbia _ Filler......... ton 9.00 @14.00 

English Cliffstone ...... ton 33.00 @43.00 

EEE cv cdecvececccoses ton 

WE caccecuseueeaveoen ton 7.00 @ — 
Wood FiO ccccccccccceses ton 18.00 @30.00 
Zime Carbonate cocccccccecess Ib. 10%@ .11 
meee BOSIOER. oo cc cu sctocnces Ib. 26@e-— 

MINERAL RUBBER 

Black Diamond .........c0e- ton 27.00 @ — 
Genasco, solid (factory)..... ton 25.00 @27.00 
Hard Hydrocarbon ........-- ton 
Parer, GONE caccccscccccces ton 31.00 @ — 
Pioneer, MR, solid . <ncouel 
Pioneer- granulated poeseseeus ton 

SPECIALTIES 
Aromatics—Rodo ......+++:. . lb. 

Para-Dors No. 5145 ..... Ib. 2.00 @ — 
SeeNOEE  onccccstcseccouvées lb. .35 @ .37% 
Sponge Paste ..cccccccccces Ib. — @ .80 
eee rr Tr lb. .56 @ .60 

SOFTENERS 
Acids 

Acetic, 28%. bbls..... 100 1b. 2.45 @ 2.70 

glacial, USP, bbls..100 1b. 14.00 @ — 

Nitric, 36 degrees ...... cwt. 5.00 @ 6.00 

Sulfuric, 66 degrees ton 15.50 @16.50 
Acids, Fatty 

BME ccccestesccoenens Ib. .15 @ .16 

OS ee ea Ib. 084%@ 11% 

Stearic, double pressed Ib. 10 @ .i11 

SOGRTUES 2 cc cccccovesesses Ib. o3e-— 
Alkalies 

Caustic Soda, 76%...... cwt. 3.60 @ 3.75 

Soda Ash, 58% C.L.....cwt. 2.52 @ — 
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Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls........ Ib. A1%Y@ .11K% 
Cottonseed, crude ..... gal. 093 @ .10 
Sl ee re gal. is @ a 
Pe 2 oy eas dees Ib. 05%@ .06% 
CR seskuauovanesess Ib. O5%@ vor 
PUD SOUS cccccsanséun Ib. 0 @--— 

PN nedieds- a0 san ken lb. 4K%e — 
PONTE bi c6ssceckenn gal. 17 @—-— 
Petrolatum, light......... Ib. 034%@ 03% 
Pigmentaroil, tank cars. .gal. 16 @ 

Fe rrrareaeeer gal. 22 @ .23% 
Pine, steam distilled..... gal. 64 @ .65 

dest. dist., drums......gal. 44 @ .46 
Rosin Oil, ‘empd Sak eben gal. 40 @ — 
NS PRR ran * lb. 40 @ — 
OS | eer eae Ib. o“ne— 
c..l Ib. O8R%@ «18 
Wweee Fam O88 .cccsens lb. o“4@e— 
Witco Softemer ..cccecs gal. 15 @ — 
Woburn No. 8, c.l....... Ib. o6e-— 
WO MEE. kd kcvteaes Ib. 0o@a@— 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy ........ Ib. 03%2@ — 

ie ee gal. WY @ 08 

OEE nv c0n00005%5 ton 15.00 @ — 

pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbl. 4.00 @ 4.50 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib...bbl. 5.90 @ 
Pigmentar, tank cars....gal. 19 @ a= 

kee gal. — © «ae 
i: a a SE ance duns Ib. —- @—_— 
Retort Pine Tar, drums..bbl. 12.00 @13.00 

Solvents 
ree Ib. 11 @— 
Alcohol, denatured, methanol, 

a are gal. 28 @ .39 
Benzene, 90% .........- gal. 18 @ 23 
Keta-Irichlorethane .. gal. — @ — 
Rondogen <i vinebe kes lh. - — 
Carbon, bisulfide ....... Ib. .05%@ .08 
Carbon, tetrachloride ....Ib. 05%@ .06 
lichlorethylene ......... Ib. 27 @-—_— 
Dipentene, cml., drums. .gal. 41 @ 44 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.). .gal. 10 @ .10% 
Ethylene dichloride ...... Ib. OS%Y@ .06% 
Gasoline, steel bbls...... gal. 16 @ 
Naphtha, solvent al. 31 @—_— 
OO ae ; 

PS Si kste nee. omaii en es . 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.)..gal. 0 @ — 
Trichlorethylene ......... Ib. - @ 09% 
Turpentine, spirits......gal. 50 @ — 
dest. dist., drums...... gal. 477 @— 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white.......... Ib. 34 @ .35 
Carnauba, yellow......... Ib. 45 @ .46% 
Ceresin, white. dom....... Ib. 8 @ .11 
Montan, crude .......+. Ib. 10%@ .11% 
Paratiin (c.1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale......... Ib. 034%4e — 
White crude scale 124/126. .lb. 3e— 
a ae Ib. u4%4@ — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Re GE daw dtnavasiwess Ib. 
i nestiees kee sees OEoeN Ib. 
ert Ib. 
Mt ckingendsveseen ewe Ib. 
ar Ib. 
BE Widadeevkveresentcas Ib. 70 @ .75 
BE iucccevadenes os8vasine Ib. 
DE ccbbatenunbemee aeeewe Ib. 57 @ .60 
I ard cin od ate A ean ac eraknrs Ib. 54 @ .65 
PEE VERE i ceeeonncdavens Ib. 95 @ 1,15 
Sera ee Ib. 54 @ .65 
POE Gbsvectcstecnecnnceue Ib. 
COD. 5 dco 00008 the ceneee Ib. 66 @ .75 
POE. iicvsss deeancaneuae Ib. .67 fa 75 
OE Visictrcseheresneeen Ib .35- @ At 
DEE sisobosechetnsageaas Ib, .57 @ .62 
EE. EN a vccescnuoneer< Ib. 70 @ .75 
TTT TCT Ct ee ee Ib. 55 @ .60 
MOLD LUBRICANTS 
REIS 6 cet accevvaduats cer Ib. — @-=— 
Cocoa Sompeteck ...cccsccess Ib, 06 @ .08 
DO dédcnavakadesaeaseaess Ib, 06 @ .08 
BRUGES 0 0b066snsedsecvesenes Ib, .24 @ .30 
Rusco, f.o.b. Nitro.........- Ib. .12 @ .30 
Bere, GO Bie Bose cgccnc ton 65.09 @ — 
Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted..lb. .06 @ .08 
Zip (Mold Wash) censatnwawt Ib. —- @eo-— 


FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


ME 0 6h.04-540643-4045050N% Ib. .26 — 
PL vit sence varupebhanseens Ib. .384e — 
DE. avwrnntedsenesen éuadue Ib. 08%@ «.13 
DE igs~eteuaeeweaeseeeewe Ib, 08 @ «414 
PE Sevws ine cdnkensseners Ib. l1lie— 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.) .Ib. 034@ .04% 
Sulfur flour. 
Refined, 100% pure (bags).cwt. 2.55 @ 3.15 
Commercial (bags) ....... cwt. 1.60 @ 2.35 
VO. ccecctwaeseestnees cooks 
VOR si. cncceveusesewseens 
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— Gross Imports —__— Re-exports — = (All Quantities in Long Tons 
\ verage Average yp & ———— Figures on Monthly Basis — . — 
) ire De i = ’ ’ 1029 ’ 1 ¢ 
Va c \ auc =_ 4 , 
Long Decla ry} per poun Long 7 29,648 “ 0* 48,50¢ 
YEARS Tons Va s Cents Tons I 1 7 1.8 ! * 4 . { 6.746 
: : 
1922 1.07% 101.84 28 17.84 2 267 M S 
1923 9.144 . os 4 28.87 3 ‘ , - g ~* 1.297 
1924 328,05¢ 26.2 M o 31 ° 40 
1925 396.642 429 4 4 ¢ 59.76 | . o1 47 - 
192€ 4) 138 < 8 7 $6.77 
192 40°¢ > 274 4 776 ad 
1928 439 44.854 2 25.17 \ 7 ° 
1929 560.084 39 g 20.64 . 7 
1930 482,082 139,134 g9 13.77 ; 
1931 497.1 72,918.94 7 7.42 ‘ 
1932 409 4 1.9 47 929 2 ¢ 4.30 y : 
1933 407.8 44 4 4 4 2 37 2.6 5.6 . 
1934 44 848 7 2 i 
<7 
1934 
Aug ist 4 4 2.0 3S . ———— 
Sept 31.074 : } 11 1 ,6¢ 474,44¢ 12.72 29,409 
Oct 2 . ‘ Q é 734 13.4¢ 26,2¢€ . . —— : 
Nov 10,4 1,23 327,672 11.89 09 Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
De 4 j $ . 24 . 4¢ lé 24 
- (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Jan y ; 98 Cons : 
an. ~ isumption Consumption 
Feb ‘ : 54 150.44 #2, Produc- % to Produc- % to 
March 45,3 11,8 11.62 1,868 486,379 11 62 43,482 Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
At i ; $ 4 ( * ; 4 s.6 ; 
+ } { 8.48 1926 180,582 164.500 45.9 23.213 1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 
; _ 4 7 1927 89,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 1932 75,608 77,5 23.4 16,354 
1; 4649 1928 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 1924 99,560 81.602 19.9 20,746 
Ausust 40.24 10.419 ‘ 47 1 464 12.23 39.77 1929 218 954 tyes 48.4 27.464 { 11 2 23.079 
Sept { ! 168 120,438 11.48 34,191 50 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,006 22,948 25,069 
Oe 188 ) 34,44 
N ‘> ee —Figures on Monthly Basis — 
Tar 65 1 9 22.29 _ 7210 
Fe 7 74 3 22.98 Aug 557 8.79 2.4 18,272 
, Mar 10,549 741 22.9 20.637 Sent ) 4 18 260 
\y 10,315 ‘ + 18,7168 O 62 22.8 19,640 
M | 
\ M } g } Q 54 N 472 
g g 7 92? T) y 
Ma ; 
] 
* Revised : 
I b¢ 7 Aug 
M ¢ S 
Ar ) Z {) 
Ml S N 
“= . . , | De 
United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex R 
(All rililre in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (’) U . ‘ - ° f oo ° 
a ee ee ee - ne . 5. Consumption of Gasoline 
1924 1,35¢ $36,392 464 68,45 ; : 2,157 864,059 (Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 51 3.853 3.537.811 — ee RE ea a ae 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 54 3,388 4.680.386 In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1927 5.018 2,674,957 82 .116 876.677 :* ° 36 1934* . 19 36 
1928 4.075 1.755.685 73 4.167 2.185.579 Tanu ( > August 
1929 1,231 45.175 728 3.728 1.787.997 Fy 4 27 401 Ser 
1930 1.096 147.388 5 4.449 1,506,804 M 1 907 a7} oD 
1931 2 4.650 R84 355 a ane - “+ \ 
193 5.085 601.999 Ml . » 09 4 7 1) 
193 gs 2 11.085 1.833.671 lume { 7 29 i4-¢ 
‘Oe ‘ ‘ , 13.070 3.633.253 4 , ; ) Total 
. * Re ; l figure B Mine 
Tur 
| Q 
August 464 ; 8.963 44 82,179 1,234 370,431 . 
. 7 °* ° . T , 
ye 1s | ) 1 48 ) 418 42 2701.65 ~ ~ ~ 
Sep 18 ; 2 407,418 1,048 291,652 Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
no . 4 - 501 ‘28, (Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
, Total Total Total 
y 1924 coce Sheaneees ae -seebew 24.247 28. n weneae 6.261.336 
Ja ’ ’ +/4,08 a secede 26.001 ,664 SS 24.141.502 . ar 8.713.962 
Fel 84 ' 106,98 ., sear 24,199,524 Apa 17,364.096 epee | 
Ma ‘ +1 ‘ Sea? wudcess 19,700,003 en ere 11.253,80( l . 18,664,356 
Arr ‘ ; 1 4] S 19 
Ma 114 49 é 
| 18 ‘ 12 la Q*7 8 May 4 Ss Wes . 6666660 
I lune 876.44 Oct 
: \ - e ex Ma | 7 4¢ € € 
Note Tot ‘ reve e t the evision 8.29 August Decembe 
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2 RSSeees2 AAMANANE VKH S +e oun Average Spot Closing Prices— 
st | ox | Cy st | a || | eel “ s |= : ~ k | S| 
: |S/SEIn|2 SILISIEV EE 0 -FLEL LIS Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
z | Ces | =| 2s € of (New York Market) 
oe Ae bo > ul ox 
elt anki! = — le Se en enienl a [eR ieee . - 
—— Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929—— 
aS a ~ SS —S <r —v a * be Year Cents Ye: r Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
' Ie == eles leaian ae lene 1910 206.60 1914 65.338 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.60 
1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 1928 29.45 1927 87.72 
= Se | ES rn | S = SESS | = 1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 
pie pi = ath - Smee tr 1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.55 





S| SSR SS TRS | SS | KS ~~ £ ——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 193 


























‘ ~ mnie -—- > neo © 
a P = a “i oe ae = 30 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
= gO. 009 $0.00 90-80 NEON SEA =P — o “ x y Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
= URS | AN wher © Nae nS ~is Jan. 15.24 8.34 4.38 3.08 9,32 13.1 14.35 
8 mometes iweese renee | i LRTI alee lh Fel 15.8 79 403 10.4 12.9 15.48 
a ' ; 15 
~ Mar. 15.34 7.71 3.35 3.01 11.01 11.51 15.89 
je 2. x — DN Fe NSP NST oO x or AWS 
= ot - - Ss “ a . 
sd name lint NAORN — | me own Apr 14.9 6.43 02 3.5 ¢ 12.10 11.55 15.98 
x _— = ree ite May 14.24 6.49 9 4.95 13.26 12.05 15. 
— ~_ » June 2.4 ( 6¢ 6.15 13.51 12.57 15.85 
‘ roe | Reece Sas | 
be J reba Pen eee | - ae MO < ] 1.24 ri 7 & 8.01 4.60 l 16.49 
© — eakenin ee eo = —- es Aug 9, 9¢ 5.38 7 7.31 15.47 l g 
+ . Sept 8.28 8 84 ) 15.3¢ 1.5 
000 yen Sta > 
- ~ : a prorat pe pe ~ losssenoten Oct 8 4.87 3. 7.64 13.96 12.62 
ind - ee Nov 4.65 { 8.66 13.04 13.1 
ex sty Sas 40.00% o x a ) 4.64 24 8.87 12.98 1 8 
. i rent -. oe r Ave ge 
ry . aT eee peleaaliia for Year 1.98 6.17 49 5.9¢ 12.9 12.37 
~< 
He | ane Neo | See 
= , , Ne : - f c 
— wns ~ S io cto —eenen | ° ° ° 
— " a .] 
London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
te 7 490, toto + BO 0 mt a aeS n 
~ fi ~ 
- Tw - + = —_ pe ain = = ~ ~y 
S , ste 
Ne é; Smoked Sheets 
; se oust > > . 
~ Le ed Peer ohenllt Renken (In Pence Per Pound) 
) > \e0 S| eo | ooo x x ° 19% 9 19% 19.3% 193% 1936 193% 
NIT LS woot aa eeenee | orenmen pa tps D May June | Aug Day May June July Aug 
7 17 
a 038 | x 4c. .50 00 | uterst |< x - 18 7 
5 SE | Mees « = | S “ a é 
oka am i-< mo - bi oj . / / . 
—_ = » _ ws i Ye 8 7 
~ s 1“ : a £ Se - | Pa a ea A 
_ ~ ™ + = me ? ms n~ 1] ~ | ~ - 
+ - hic @ we o a ote 1] 7 7 ‘ 
73 : = er ; aia + 7 : 
= Ot | Ove | coe . “ QOS : , 9 7 , 7 
@ i™ ~ nn “Ws x ~_ “2 ~ a Om ~ 14 + ) 
ait , - . } as - 2 A . 
= O.O.20.00 | 4 oe x ¢ | Mek | a ee | le 7 74 
a ; + aa - w - L f 
s peers ko - - - ——— — : 
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World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
(All figures are in long tons) 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 
-—ON HAND 


At --——ON HAND—— ——A FLOAT—— AND AFLOAT — 
End of 1934 1935 193¢ 1934 1935 1936 1934 1935 1936 
ban 70.039 349,446 85 054°45.768 42.066 43.870 415.807 391.512 328,924* 
Feb 158.423 340.264 282,902* 43 42.969 46.532 411.486 383,233 329,434* 
Mar 1572 078 41). 284 76.223°54.722 44.485 8.935 407,800 384,769 335.758" 
Apr 251.073 337.586 264.228°S¢ 1 37,651 47,678 407,324 375,237 311,906* 
Mav 935 - 18.317 21 44 48.260 408.856 366,933 297,177 
June 3 $61 324 8 24 ah ) 21 47,228 405,159 379,799 293,114 
Tuly 165.072 14.69 45.869 49,018 410.941 383,710 
Aug. 363,711 334,10¢ : 8 47,724 403,989 381.830 
Sept. 360,623 331,121 : 43,41 399,454 374,534 
Yet. 362,571 322,857 8,247 49,91 400,818 371,770 
Nov 162.8 7¢ 108,993 Q 4¢ RR 401.451 355,581 
Dec 155.000 303.000 47.644 39,094 402,644 342,094 

(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 
* Revised 
Note: Complete figures f 1934 ar 19 were revised by the R.M.A. on 


May 1}, 


193¢ 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Wh and Warehouses, not including Latex) 


(No. of Tons m harves 

Londor p Liverpool—_——_—__, 
At end of 1934 19 1936 1934 1935 1936 
January 38, 81,807 84,791 $1,702 66,405 77,188 
February 38,75 87,¢ 79,757 ,7 30 67,983 77,138 
March 4 01 92,664 74,779 53,813 69,218 72,823 
April 42,41 4 68,932 53,69 70,584 71,388 
May 42,19 7 61,349 $4.00 71,927 69.150 
June 15,674 8 193 54,028 73.131 66.173 
July 50,490 99,226 55,414 74,915 
August 48,953 101,574 56,246 75,584 
September 56,103 101,198 56,848 76,263 
October 63,079 94,749 57,818 76,400 
November 67.656 542 60,106 76.301 
December 72,285 86.551 62,505 77,589 


(Figures from the Rubber Trade Association of London) 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
(Figures from Statistical Bulletin of the Int'l Rubber Regulation Committee) 


Para and 


Manaos 


Penang and 


At end of 1935 Singapore’ Malaya? Ceylon * Holland 

August 46,48 34,541 4,866 1,455 4,571 
September 3,872 33,489 4,403 1,442 4,673 
October 37.597 34,271 3,790 1.440 4.346 
Novembe: 32,597 34,197 4,393 1,550 4,062 
December 28,30 33,899° 4,794 1,553 4.683 
At end of 1936 

January 1,19 231° 4,504* 1,568 4,496 
February 8 421 34.109 4.475 1.532 6,199 
March 9 $22 31.723 3 866 1,547 4.864 
Aopril 34,09 123 1,497 $.873 
May } 9 3,381 1,360 4,522 


' Dealers’ and Port Stocks. * Inside Regulated Areas ? Dealers’ Stocks Only. 


* Revised 


RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 


Afloat for Afloat for All Other ® Total ® 
United States Europe Afloat Afloat 

End of: 1935 
une 55,581 27,485 17,934 101,000 
jan 49,018 29,150 17,832 96,000 
August 47,724 32,800 21,476 102,000 
September 43,413 31,090 26,497 101,000 
October 49.913 29,000 20,087 99.000 
November 46,588 26,250 16,162 89,000 
December 19,094 25,200 18,706 83,000 

End of 1936 
January 43,870 20,160 19,970 84,000 
February 46,532 18,690 19,778 85,000 
March 58,935 16,820 14,245 90,000 
April 47.67 17,025 18,297 83.000 
May $8.86 18,670 21,470 89,000 
June 47,2 18,000 P 22.772 88,000 


* Total Afloat is an arbitrary estimate based on 1% months’ shipments as 
adopted by the Department of Commerce. All Other Afloat is determined by» 
subtracting the amount of stocks in transit to the United States and Europe 
from the estimated total. 

P—Preliminary estimate 


TOTAL WORLD STOCKS 


(Figures from the Survey of Current Business) 


At end of 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
January §10,29¢ 638,416 634,797 661,948 698,153 600,479* 
February §16,123 626,819 626,227 663,308 686,195 599.355* 
March $32,080 629,894 638,428 666,382 678,809 574,594* 
April $31,832 630.803 629.159 658.796 677.006 558.583 
May $28,855 627,474 626,537 689,239 677,569 532,411 
sone $33,021 595,712 613,055 672,804 671,525 

July $48,794 589.037 618,258 676.200 679,061 

August $5,931 $97,274 617.449 674,702 680.644 
September $61,838 599,986 623,683 694,361 661,509 

October 588.873 609,368 636.597 680,616 655,000 
November 605,684 614.342 642,968 684,408 623,300 

December 628,826 629.898 654.890 705,975 611,987* 

Monthly Average 53,513 615,752 630,171 677,395 666.729* 


* Revised 








THE RUBBER AGE 


U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Figures for Recent Years 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 

Production 77,944 68,726 50,965 48,739 40,085 45,304 47,233 49,362 

Shipments 74.296 69,395 53,638 48,151 40,260 44,094 46,687 50,357 

Inventory? ..13,624 11,838 9,003 7,775 7,644 8,888 9,455 8,196 
Figures for Recent Months 


--PRODUCTION-~ 


1934 
Jan 3,922 
Feb 4,335 
Mar 5,180 
Apr 4.470 
Ma 4.45 
June 4,342 
July 3,353 
Aug 533 
Sept 2,936 
Oct 287 
Nov 3,341 
Dex 778 


Production 
Shipments 


Inventory ? 


1935 


4,626 
4.383 


4,34€ 


3.993 


3,787 


4,051 
3.997 
4,051 


1936 
4,579 
3,577 


3,638 


1934 


3,010 
3,191 
3,109 


AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 


1928 
80,180 


ied 


.- 16,117 


Figures for Recent Years 


1929 
68,829 
70,592 


12,807 





1930 


Figures for Recent Months 


PRODUCTION— 


1934 
Jan. 3,530 
Feb 4,077 
Mar. 5,194 
Apr. 4.735 
May 4.359 
June 4,097 
July 53 
Aug 681 
Sept ,110 
Oct 3.219 
Nov 3.169 
Dex 3,503 


(‘) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 


4,125 
4,435 

3.942 
4.048 


1936 
4,734 
3,666 


3,904 


4,973 
4.968 


1934 

3,199 
3,323 
118 


ae 


342 
902 
309 


uss 


Lt te oe 
ow 
NOt 
- Oe 


to 


—SHIPMENTS— —INV 
1935 1936 1934 
3,663 3.875 9,684 
3,287 3.211 10,725 
4,204 3,856 11,651 
5,144 4,903 11,981 
4,067 5,832 11,127 
4,262 10,219 
5,447 9,437 
4,739 8,697 
3,303 8,419 
4,095 8.65 
3,990 8,779 
4,154 455 
1931 1932 1933 

48,333 36,891 42,546 
50,021 37,911 41,391 
7,922 6,749 7,815 

-—SHIPMENTS— -—INV 
1935 1936 1934 
3,722 4,297 8,403 
3,362 3,552 8.445 
4,168 3.913 10,244 
4.453 4,893 10.585 
3.451 5.071 10.04 
4,024 8.795 
5,269 8.053 
4,556 7,555 
3,426 7,639 
4,110* 8,151 
3,801* 503 
4,084* 9.180 


hh 


100%. 


T"ENTORY— 
1935 1936 
10,398 8,918 
11,530 9,265 
11,675 9,087 
11,003 9,034 
11,131 8,176 
10,755 
8.850 
805 
8,288 
8,291 
8,249 
8,196 
1934 1935 
46,228 47,879 
45,046 48,241 
9,180 8,231 
TENTORY— 
1935 1936 
9.621 8,889 
10.466 8.968 
10,406 8,960 
10,170 9,060 
10.615 8,989 
10.050 


The Associ 


ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until 1929 and 80% 








complete for 1929-1933. Beginning 1934, the Association reported its 

figures to be 97% complet-. 
(*) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
(*) Revised. 

Automobile Production 
——United States. -———Canada———., 
Passenger Passenger Grand 
Total ‘ars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
Pa eeéee 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
2? «sess 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
1930 .....3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
Pn esabs 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
See esses 1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,431,494 
1933® ....1,920,057 1,573,512 346,545 65,924 53.855 12,069 1,992,126 
1934® ....2,753,111 2,177,919 575,192 116,852 92,647 24,205 2,869,963 
a 4,009,496 3,285,836 723,660 172,995 139,742 33,253 4,182,491 
1935 
June 361,248 296,609 64,639 15,745 12,276 3,469 376,993 
a Sawai 336,985 276,084 60,901 13,069 9,471 3,598 350,054 
Aug. 239,994 182,389 57,605 7,692 5,524 2,168 247,686 
i cowes 89,804 $7,285 32,519 5,323 3,819 1,504 95,127 
i eee ce 275,024 214,609 60,415 8,313 7,128 1,185 283,337 
Nov 398,039 338,425 59,614 13,496 12,042 1,454 411,535 
Dec. 407,804 344,613 63,191 13,775 11,370 2,405 421,579 
1936 

Jan.* 364,004 298,274 65,730 13,302 11,261 2,041 377,306 
Feb.* . 287 ,606 224,816 62,790 13,268 10,853 2,415 300,874 
March* 420,971 343,523 77,448 17,974 14,488 3,486 438,945 
April $02,775 417,133 85,642 24,951 20,247 4,704 527,726 
May 460,565 385.507 75,058 20,006 16,389 3,617 480,571 
June $54,487 376,641 77,846 16,400 13.12¢ 3,274 470,887 


* Revised 
' Figures 
the Census, 


for the complete period of 1935 were revised 


Department of Commerce, on January 24, 1936. 


by the Bureau of 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


(Long Tons) 
-— BRITISH MALAYA '—, DUTCH EAST INDIES * 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Tava & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon* Burma #® wak‘ Borneo*® Siam ‘* Madura E.Coast D.EL.I. China® Valley Other* Total' 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,415 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,687 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 


1925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 = 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 








1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1930 547,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
1931 519,740 125,506 394,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
1932 478.252 92,539 385,713 48.973 3,888 6,960 4,664 3,451 61,312 79,837 $5,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1933 573,412 167,377 406,035 63,351 4,527 10,874 7,555 7.765 73,851 91.861 149,659 18.394 9.883 2.737 846.312 
1934 677,361 211,803 465,558 79,746 10,492 17,233 11,103 17,545 87,400 112,058 175,470 20,170 8,903 2,985 1,008,663 
1935 590,522 176,705 413,817 53,584 13,134 20,850 8,868 28,051 57,479 78,362 135,247 29,949 11,125 5,055 856,245 
1934 
May 69,403 25,691 43,712 8,870 1,106 1,892 1,397 997 12,104 14,606 26,598 1,243 726 328 113,579 
june 53,282 20,981 32,301 5,397 1,425 1,886 644 1,497 4,860 6,192 15,956 1,593 765 377 72,893 
uly 53,335 22,829 30,506 3,818 710 1,662 1,048 2,399 5,762 7,369 14,415 1,703 353 252 69,997 
Aug. 52,641 17,865 34,776 4,948 552 1,714 1,048 1,908 5,340 8,901 11,356 1,610 710 251 73,114 
Sept. 61,051 17,889 43,162 6,555 294 1,438 839 1,626 5,722 10,738 14,688 1,665 764 222 87,713 
Oct. 47,045 10,226 36,819 6,544 413 1,412 1,196 1,328 5,970 6,643 5,556 1,413 840 401 68,535 
Nov. 51,140 8,759 42,381 6,756 501 953 941 1,356 7,621 7,123 5,338 2,356 1,017 334 76,676 
Dec. 59,575 15,375 44,200 8,481 990 1,237 680 2,043 10,865 12,953 12,354 2,956 1,035 239 98,033 
1935 
fos. 56,720 17,142 39,578 5,202 2,269 1,630 1,222 2,614 3,812 5,371 8,704 2,650 1,196 460 74,719 
eb. 50,593 17,676 32,917 5,556 1,887 760 2,288 4,395 7,663 15,194 2,076 636 254 74,154 
Mar. 47,407 13,437 33,970 3,181 701 1,901 773 2,076 5,592 7,950 7,973 1,472 740 526 66,855 
Apr. 53,360 16,029 37,331 2,976 37 1,895 846 1,661 5,574 6,873 12,683 2,827 963 185 74,957 
May 51,353 23,720 27,633 4,223 674 2,323 848 2,752 6,217 7,931 21,058 2,138 832 315 76,920 
june 49,751 18,637 31,114 3,525 1,077 2,031 603 2,869 5,698 8,258 14,168 2,021 659 393 72,416 
uly 48,975 11,257 37,718 4,106 5 1,870 1,164 1,939 5,899 5,664 8,373 2,015 427 407 70,162 
Aug. 51,873 10,978 40,895 5,683 724 759 566 2,062 4,661 6,923 8,875 2,451 1,150 442 74,541 
Sept. 51,247 10,418 40,829 3,970 681 1,797 421 2,278 4,089 5,862 9,422 2,248 1,017 493 73,107 
Oct. 48,258 19,364 28,894 5,932 1,198 2,168 1,040 2,622 3,937 6,698 16,432 2,748 1,240 462 73,371 
Nov. 43,147 10,518 32,629 4,288 1,806 1,356 455 2,155 3,724 3,963 8,511 2,392 936 587 62,802 
Dec 37,838 7,529 30,309 4,942 2,323 1,233 171 2,735 3,881 5,206 3,854 4,911 1,329 531 61,425 
1936: 
Jan. 39,101 12,582 26,519 4,131 1,293 2,317 938 1,665 4,315 6,347 9,270 2,449 1,606 613 61,463 
Feb. 38,436 18,857 19,579 3,664 1,382 2,111 529 3,663 4,789 6,643 15,479 2,892 1,201 832 62,764 
Mar. 46,552 12,026 34,526 4,336 1,324 1,848 342 2,966 4,484 5,052 8,949 2,553 1,264 586 68,230 
Apr 35,999 14,698 21,301 3,172 1,255 2,053 869 1,596 4,895 6,446 12,612 2,417 1,056 693 58,365 
May 46,568 12,527 34,041 2,560 1,115 2,354 517 2,293 4,258 6,015 10,743 2,340 956 700 67,892 
June 40,049 15,026 25,023 3,780 1,253 1,386 461 3,737 4,577 6,519 14,370 2,733 943 700 65,482 
(*) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.I.’’ are chiefly wet native rubber, which is “reduced about one-third in 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not inciuded which on a 


weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons in 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 1924, 2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1, 459 tons in 1928, 
3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927, 1,437 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 1,302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (¢) Calculated from official 
1,274 in 1930. (#2) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber import statistics of principal consuming countries. viz., United States, United 


exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. and includes guayule 
in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, rubber. (') This total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross 
and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. 
statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (5) Exports from “Other * Figure is provisional: final figure will be shown when available. 


Note: Tue Ficures ror 1933 Are Revisep as oF JANUARY 25, 1935 AND REPRESENT Finat Ficures 








Net nin of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 


(Long Tons) Scandi- Czecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia ee Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States* Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) cd) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abcd) Total 
1919 238,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 ,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192¢ 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 81 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
1921 179,736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 ,01 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 


1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
7 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 


»757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 


5 
4 

yon 172 —3,807 1,778 589 567 396,222 
4 


1930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16,387 354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475,993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,261 43,483 10,149 30,671 649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7,717 794,641 
1932 393,844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 56,027 14,469 30.637 12.576 9.519 2.851 7,262 4,359 9,444 693.618 
1933 398,365 73,335 61, 953 54,120 19,332 66.831 19,341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10,402 772,803 
1934 439,172 158,482 49,560 59,330 28,439 69,905 21,398 47,271 9,642 9,115 3,758 12,418 6,900 10,999 926,389 
1935 455,758 128,829 51,450 62,899 26,870 57,567 21,880 9,978 7,593 4,068 11,878 8.140 11,245 
1934: 
Nov. 35.982 15,875 3,176 3,425 1.568 5.580 1.764 4,488 516 379 187 1,382 542 215 75,079 
Dec. 17,305 15,816 3,605 5,207 2,849 3,904 1,979 6,460 1,312 —168 139 1,143 615 762 60,928 
1935 
io. 39,546 20,383 5,573 4,286 2,670 4,400 1,613 3,446 1,099 419 158 1,252 468 1,245 86,558 
eb. 45,999 15,609 4,593 3,513 1,558 5,582 4,356 1,810 848 399 477 838 567 1,836 87,985 
Mar. 44,772 12,810 4,017 6,353 2,710 4,421 1,582 4.624 1,459 240 331 891 630 741 85,581 
Apr. 40,061 11,574 3,306 5,820 1,063 6,635 1,653 3,387 1,150 520 329 1,049 432 789 78,115 
May 29,962 12,498 3,828 6,049 3,929 5.429 935 1,937 671 982 272 853 815 774 68,934 
June 31,410 10,253 3,210 4,551 1,435 3,373 1,831 3,087 496 1,065 446 780 745 604 66,286 
July 47,694 9,454 3,247 4,929 1,319 4,484 1,298 1,823 520 572 157 800 548 185 77,030 
Aug. 41,057 14,120 4,508 4,790 2,814 4,453 916 1,227 655 528 413 820 752 673 77,726 
Sept. 35,256 11,223 3,740 5,453 1,604 3,590 1,696 1,593 449 806 282 1,030 793 914 68,429 
Oct 35,77 3,184 5,175 6,074 812 4,727 2,500° 4,876 829 539 671 1,000 597 742 67,496 
Nov 25,756 2,942 4,731 6.258 4,389 4,361 2,000* 4,858 783 449 245 1,206 1,044 1,276 60,298 
Dec. 38,072 4,779 5,522 4,823 2,567 6,112 2,500* 1,019 1,074 287 1,359 750 1,466 
1936: 
Jan 33,260 4,573 6,755 5,545 1,759 4,355 1,500* 467 1,260 760 369 736 664 767 62,770 
Feb. 33,789 1,271 6,264 5,257 1,900 2,786 1,000* 94 735 799 106 497 1,312 344 56,154 
Mar. 33,743 —1,227 4,333 4,569 1,811 5,170 1,000* 4,376 819 1,033 339 754 1,113 410 58,243 
Apr. 44,948 2,097 4,250 5,497 1,079 4,929 1,000* 919 1,097 238 848 679 603 
May 35,549 302 4,335 4,639 2,221 5,531 1,000* 1,034 698 103 657 667 
June 35,901 -1,493 4,846 5,698 4,567 —37 





a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not deducted per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and to reduce to basis of 
im monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Oi- net weight. ‘' United States imports of guayule - included in this compila- 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including Norway, tion. * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it be- 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French exports to comes available. 

Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced 12 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials _ 





ACCELERATORS— 


A-1l, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG 
ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectol A, Oxynone 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 


1012 Seeond National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 





Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—Ureka.—A-l, A-7, 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 








AERO BRAND 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 
American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





RATES 


for Listings in this Section 
s 


$5.00 per listing per month. 


10% Discount if 2 listings per month 


are used. 


15% Discount for 3 or more listings 


per month. 
Copy Subject to Style Regulations. 
No cuts accepted. 


CATALPO—The universal and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street, New York City 














CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 


the rubber trade for 25 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 
“Spheron” 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


77 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 














79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 
CHEMICALS 
For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Lates 
Annessaants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Specialties Antiine Oil Diseerstons 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Div. ef U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











ANTIMONY _ Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


CARBON BLACK— Aerfoted 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
"uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 














CHEMICALS and Minera! 


Ingredients——Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 

Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 














ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME~—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 
Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave.. Melrose. Maa- 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 














CALCENE—The Ideal low 
gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


BARBERTON, OHIO 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York @® Akron @ Chicago 











COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosenbank, Staten Islund, N. Y. 
820 Se. Clinton St.. Chicago. Ill 

Agents in Principal Cities 











CARBON BLACK—Micronex 
the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 











CARBON BLACK 


DISPERSO.. . the specially de- 
veloped Carbon Black that gives 
BETTER DISPERSION 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
295 Madison Ave., New York 











COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COsT 
For All Cures 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Second National Building 
Akron. Ohio 
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